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THE MONTH. 


HE fall of Plevna and the increased certainty of Russian success, 
| make it worth while to look carefully at this victorious 
power, and to see what manner of people it is, whose prestige is to 
be dominant in Eastern Europe and Western Asia, for a century 
to come. Her best friends are those who point to her earlier fail- 
ures and later successes, before Plevna, and say that, as in this in- 
stance, so in general, the defects of her administrative system will 
prove remediable when brought to the light by the test of expe- 
rience. It is only this conviction that would reconcile any right- 
minded and civilized man to the extension of her power, or even 
her influence, southward across the Danube. Her faults have their 
fatal enemies in the deepest and most abiding convictions of the 
people, while her merits are confirmed and strengthened by those 
convictions. Her system of rule is bad enough; little better, indeed, 
than a combination of some of the worst features of barbarism 
with some of the worst of an artificial and conventional civilization 
of the eighteenth century type. A bureaucracy atop; a com- 
munism, hostile to industry and independence, but favorable to 
drunkenness, at the foundation; between the two, no efficient press, 
no wealthy middle class, no healthy public opinion. A hide-bound 
rigidity which nothing but an earthquake can move, constitutes 
her conservatism; a feverish, reckless longing for change for 
change’s sake, seeking destruction as sweeping as that aimed at by 
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the Mountain, represents her liberalism. She is a vast accumula- 
tion of good and evil possibilities; but, with all the certainty of 
great mistakes and great disasters before her, there is every reason 
to hope that she will weather the storms and come out right in the 
end. She is emerging from the wilderness of shallow maxims and 
wrong tendencies, into which Peter the Great and Catharine IT. led 
her. The notion of making a country over again, according to the 
“enlightened” notions of governmental doctrinaires, has been de- 
feated by the sturdy conservatism of the Russian people. The net 
outcome of the experiment is chiefly that, for centuries to come, 
all reforms will be opposed the more fiercely because of this persist- 
ency in false reforms. Even the gigantic blunder of requiring a 
vote of two-thirds of the villagers to dissolve a communistic Jr, 
has this to be said of it, that it represents a disposition to recognize 
the truth that those institutions which best represent the spirit of 
a people, are the best for it. If she has made the peasant the serf 
of the J/r, instead of the serf of the noble, it was a blunder which 
grew out of the reaction against the factitious method of reform 
pursued for nearly two centuries. 

The grounds of hopefulness as to the future of the Empire, are 
found in the enthusiasm of the people for their country, their 
youthful energy in self-sacrifices for its welfare, and their conviction 
ofa great vocation laid upon them as the champions of Christian civil- 
ization in the East. No other race, except the Anglo-Saxon, dis- 
plays so much political initiative and imperial capacity as this. It 


is impossible to say what Russia may become when its people are 


thoroughly enlightened, and when enlightenment no longer means 
a contempt for every thing native and national. 

At the same time, it is equally impossible not to regret that the 
work of sending the Turk out of Europe, was not done by united 
Europe, instead of by Russia alone. The story of Russian {nflu- 
ence in Europe since the French Revolution, is not reassuring ; 
great as was the folly of the pro-Turkish war of 1854-6, it rendered 
a real service to the world, in putting an end to that influence. But, 
thanks to the English Tories, that work has been undone, so far as 
the East is concerned, and every eastern Christian, from Belgrade to 
Gondar, will look, for the future, to Holy Russia as the protector of 
his cause against the Mohammedan. 
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Tue final struggle of the garrison of Plevna was such as to 
command the chivalrous admiration of the Russian forces for their 
opponents, but especially for their brave commander, Osman 
Pasha. That their creed makes good soldiers, nobody can deny. 
It is its incapacity to make good governors for a time of peace, 
which made the Moslem a curse to the millions who live under his 
rule. And the story of the treatment of the sick and wounded in 
Plevna, as told by the English officers who made their way into 
the city before the worst of the siege began, shows how utterly de- 
void of what Christians call humanity, this very soldier proved 
himself, and not towards his prisoners only, but even his own sol- 
diers, who were left lying on the hospital floors,a confused mass of 
wounds, mortifications, limbs monstrously reset by nature, and so 
forth. Now such conduct is far less blameworthy in a Turk than 
it would be in a Russian, for the simple reason that it is not at 
all an offence when measured by his moral standard. But for that 
very reason, the Turk cannot be much longer tolerated on the soil 
of Europe. It is not because he continually offends against his 
own sense of right and wrong ; he probably lives up to what he 
thinks is right, much better than do his Christian neighbors to 
what they believe right. It is because his sense of what is right is 
so low, confused and imperfect, and because there is no prospect of 
his doing any better, so long as his creed remains that of the 
Koran as interpreted by the Shariat. Other influences at work in 
Moslem society are weak, transient and variable. The one ele- 
mentary principle which has reappeared age after age, is its theo- 
logical principle—the conviction that Allah is judge and law-giver, 


and that nothing can stand before His will. But this very principle 


it is, which—in the absence of other principles—is the root of all 
the tyrannies and cruelties of Moslem rule, and which makes 
all the talk about Turkish reforms mere idle and insincere chatter. 
It is not the Turk, but the Moslem, that Europe must be rid of. 
The creed bore the same fruits in the Shemitic Saracens, the Berber 
Moors, and the Aryan Kurds, as in the Turanian Turks. 


SERVIA would earn but little credit by joining the Russians in 
the day of their triumph, if she had not drawn the sword ata still ear- 
lier stage of the quarrel. The chief significance of her action, now, 
and of the earlier alliance with Roumania, is, that this, and the 
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other principalities, by their codperation with Russia, secure the 
right to a voice in the disposal of Bulgaria, Roumelia, and other 
conquered territories. Simple absorption of provinces south of the 
Danube into Russia is impossible, when Roumania, with a Hohen- 
zollern as its prince, lies between and, with Servia, has earned a 
right to be heard. 

The political future of the Southern Slavs of Turkey is, there- 
fore, likely to be independent of Russian power, though under 
Russian protection. We publish elsewhere a very interesting and 
valuable article on their social relations, and those of their breth- 
ren in Austria and Montenegro, from the pen of an illustrious and 
gifted European lady. It is withinthe present century that they 
began to attract the attention of Europe, and to be regarded no 
longer as a group of half-civilized and illiterate peoples. Their bal- 
lad poetry, their primitive institutions, and even their gallant strug- 
gles with Turkish and other enemies, as well as the part they 
played in the religious history of the Middle Ages (Bosnia was the 
headquarters of the Kathari or Albigensian sect), have attained a 
juster appreciation, and satisfied the world that there is, in this 
people, the germ of a vigorous political and intellectual life, which 
only needs propitious circumstances to attain a fine development. 
As Madame d’Istria shows, they have many things to learn, and 
much to unlearn, before they can take their place alongside the 
advanced peoples of Europe. But they have shown themselves, 
if not exactly teachable, yet able to go forward when they please 
to do so. 


CONSTANTINOPLE remains the point of difficulty, the unmanageable 
element in any reconstruction of the Turkish provinces. Russia says 
she does not want it, though she will doubtless insist on and secure 
the free navigation of the Bosporus, and ofall the waters it leads to. 
England says that Russia must not take it, and hints at fighting, if 
need be, to keep her out. The pashas will hardly be left in posses- 
sion of it, when stripped of the rest of their possessions in Europe. 
There would be no propriety in annexing it, or any part of South- 
ern Roumelia, to a Slavic principality ; its Christian people are not 
Slavs, and have no love forthe race. They detest the Russ about as 
thoroughly as the Turk. The only feasible plan suggested thus far 
is to annex it, with Thessaly, Macedonia, and possibly Albania, to 
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Greece, making the line of separation that which divides the Slavs 
(in speech) of Northern Turkey, from the Hellenes (in speech) of 
the South. This is the view taken by Gladstone and Freeman, 
but unless Greece casts off English influences and repels English 
dictation, and throws herself into the struggle, Russia will hardly 
be ready to concede to her three times the territory she now occu- 
pies. 

The fall of Plevna has, of course, led to new attempts at negotia- 
tion. England “ would, and she would’nt.” Her Tory ministry, 
with London Society at their back, would gladly strike a blow for 
Constantinople. But Germany blocks the way; she has a thor- 
oughly good understanding with Russia. And Austria, with more 
than sixteen millions of Slavs in her territories to balance her five 
and half millions of Turk-loving Magyars, is not inclined to take 
her cue from those mass-meetings in Pesth, of which Moslem papers 
in London make so much. 


THE peaceable termination of the French struggle, by Mac- 
Mahon’s acceptance of a Republican ministry which can com- 
mand a majority in the Assembly, is an event as unexpected as it 
is delightful to the true friends of France. After all, the President 
had it in his power to effect great injuries to the country. His 
tortuous policy seemed to indicate his readiness to use his power, 
but the event shows that it was due to his ignorance of the 
tactics of political struggle, and of the way in which it is held to 
terminate. Being a soldier, instead of a statesman, he “did not 
know when he was beaten” on this field, and thought stratagems 
and evasions allowable, even after the vote had gone against him. 
The most ominous of his attempts at retrieving the day, was his 
offer to accept a Republican ministry, provided the War and 
Foreign Departments were left in charge of his own nominees, and 
the premier should claim no control over them. To have con- 
ceded so much would have been to leave the way open for any 
measures of violence which the Marshal chose to have recourse 
to. The event, we think, shows that he contemplated no such 
acts, but that he simply acted from an instinctive dislike of having 
a Republican minister, responsible to Republican colleagues, stand- 
ing between him and the barracks. 

Now that the struggle is over, we may say that it is by no 
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means certain that the Republican resistance was fully warranted 
by the Constitution. The principle of ministerial responsibility is 
not, as we supposed, explicitly accepted by the Constitution ; it is 
merely an inference from a clause giving the President the power to 
terminate a dead-lock by demanding a revision of the Constitution 
itself. Those who denied that the Marshal was bound to call to- 
gether such a ministry as the Assembly would work with, made 
their appeal to the precedent furnished by our American Constitu- 
tion, where the President, with the consent of the upper house, can 
select his Cabinet, without reference to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The ecclesiastico-political significance of the struggle, in view of 
the certainty that a successor to Pius IX will soon have to be 
chosen, was pointed out as one chief motive for the advice given to 
the Marshal by his clerically-minded advisers. It is well known 
that Madame MacMahon has taken Eugenie’s place, as the perma- 
nent champion of ultramontane interests in the more private coun- 
cils of the French executive. The defeat will, therefore, be all the 
more bitter to the clericals, as M. Waddington, a learned and zeal- 
ous Protestant, who held previously the portfolio of education, has 
now become French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and is, more than 
any other single person, entrusted with the direction of French 
policy on the questions which concern the Pope—and Bismarck. 


One of the most remarkable business law-suits of modern times, 
is that which has recently reached its first decision in Manchester, 
and which will affect nearly the whole export trade of Northern 
England. That business, so far as it concerns the Colonies, India, 
and indeed most of England’s customers, is not done directly with 
English manufacturers, but through agency firms. These firms, 
by their reckless competition for trade, have cut down the nominal 
profits of their business to a figure which forbids its being remun- 
erative. They have, therefore, as the testimony shows, sought to 
recoup themselves by annexing other businesses, such as insurance, 
packing, and the like, to the agency business, and by charging for 
these services in the bill as if they had been rendered by third par- 
ties. They also make purchases, when they can, at less than mar- 
ket rates, but charge their foreign customers full market prices. 
The suit was brought by a Calcutta firm, which asked to have its 
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accounts with its agents in England reopened, claiming that it can 
prove over-charges to the extent of half-a-million dollars. Large as 
is this sum, it is buta drop in the bucket to the amounts which will 
be affected by the decision, and the case was closely contested in 
the courts. The defendants claimed that they had acted on the 
custom of the trade, and that the Calcutta firm was aware of the 
custom. But the court held that no custom can be pleaded in be- 
half of a practice which is in itself iniquitous; that no knowledge 
or understanding on the part of the customer could be pleaded, 
where he had no notice in his bill of the amounts involved; and that 
these practices are dishonest, since the agent was supposed to be 
acting in open market, and taking the lowest offer for goods, packing, 
insurance and the like, when in truth he was doing no such thing. 
The case was therefore sent to chambers, for hearing on the evi- 
dence in detail, and it is said that it will take ten years to go over 
the accounts, and that if the master’s report be unfavorable, 
as it cannot but be with that decision before him, the case will be 
appealed. 


Probably none of England’s large customers is so slightly af- 
fected by this law-suit as is the United States, and that for the 
reason that business between England and this country is dis- 
charged by a different method. British goods imported into 
America, are, for the most part, the property of British merchants, 
and are sent hither on consignment, after advices from their Ameri- 
can consignees as to the state of the market. We have, therefore, 
little to lose by these “ tricks of the trade,’ because we have few 
genuine merchants who are doing business strictly with their 
own capital, and who own the wares in their possession. It is this 
which deprives us of any control of the import business, and of 
any power to regulate the extent to which we receive wares from 
abroad. Hence, the frequently excessive import of articles for 
which there is no demand, and the consequent necessity of throw- 
ing them upon the market at any price. This was noticed by the 
British consul at New York a year ago, as regards recent arrivals 
of woolen goods, and he might now include with these the great 
majority of goods of all classes, which have come in since that date. 
The large sales made for a few weeks in September and October, 
were chiefly under orders from England to clear out stock at any 
price. And even that was only effected after a thorough canvass 
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of the West and South, and the invitation to the merchants of the 
cotton, sugar, and wheat districts, to buy “ ontime.”’ The reason- 
ing seems to have been, that large sums must be finding their way 
from Europe and the Eastern States toward those districts pretty 
soon, and that these sales would divert them into the pockets of 
the importers and the foreign houses they represent. It remains 
to be seen, when settling time comes, whether these expectations 
will be verified. 


A PREsSIDENT’s MEssAGE is not a good text for brief discourse. 
It gives too much temptation to be lengthy. But we must say, in 
praise of President Hayes’s first attempt in this line of literature, 
that it is very much better than his speeches, and that it shows a 
praiseworthy effort to get at the medium of common-sense views, 
which will best suit the thinking of the right and left centres of 
public opinion, rather than the extremes. On Civil Service Reform 
and on resumption of specie payments, he stands where he did, 
and we cannot deny that he speaks on both heads for what he 
thinks the best interests of the country, though, as regards both, 
we think him deficient in practical sagacity. 

On the silver question, he holds, on the one hand, that “ neither 
the interests of the Government, nor of the people of the United 
States, would be promoted by disparaging silver as one of the two 
precious metals which furnish the coinage of the world ;” and on 
the other, that “any attempt to pay the national indebtedness in 
a coinage of less value than the money of the world,” whatever 
that may be, “ would involve a violation of the public faith, and 
work irreparable injury to the public credit.” As to Free Trade 
or Protection, he says but little ; he would like to see the duties on 
tea and coffee restored, but chiefly to enable the removal of the 
less profitable of the internal revenue taxes. 


Tue “ era of good feeling” which Mr. Hayes inaugurated, has 
not lasted a twelvemonth. Had the prestige of his Administration 
remained otherwise unimpaired, the President would probably have 
been able to weather the storm of dissatisfaction which his South- 
ern policy roused among the’ more extreme Republicans. But, 
as we predicted just after his inauguration, half-a-dozen ill-judged 
measures taken since then, notably his weak and mischievous plan 
of Civil Service Reform, and his display of eagerness for political 
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support, have made his position much less practically tenable. 
People and papers which, at the start, could not speak too strongly 
in his praise, have veered and continue to veer with the new wind 
of public opinion, to a new direction of political sentiment. And, as 
a consequence, the opposition which the Republican grandees of 
the Senate dared not offer at the outset of his administration, when 
they had a pretty large majority, they are now able to offer with 
success, when the surplus of that majority has been reduced to 
almost nothing. It was the force of Republican opinion, brought 
to bear in telegrams, letters, newspaper articles, and every other 
possible channel, which led the Senate, against its own judgment, 
to confirm Mr. Hayes’s Cabinet. If it were to do over again, public 
opinion would leave the Senate at liberty to act on its judgment, 
as it has done in rejecting the President’s nominees to the princi- 
pal positions in the New York Custom House. This we take to 
be the chief significance of the recent action; it is what would 
have been done, in another form, long ago, had the political tem- 
perature of that time permitted. And it shows that that tempera- 
ture has changed, and that the unqualified friends of President 
Hayes’s administration are neither so numerous, nor so fervently 
aggressive, as they were in March last. 


While fully awake to the fact that the Administration has blun- 
dered, we do not think that this sudden right-about-face of some 
of its former eulogists is warranted by the number or the magni- 
tude of its blunders. Nor are they the chief reason of these 
changes. It is the disappointment of hopes and expectations 
which were altogether unwarranted, which has been the truer cause. 
Business was to revive, financial issues to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment, Civil Service Reform to blossom into existence, and a whole 
Fool’s Paradise of good things was to dawn upon us, as soon as we got 
Mr. Hayes into power and his Cabinet wellat work. Even 7he Nation 
was hopeful of better times, and prophesied, in the midst of the 
Presidential tempest, that, a year hence, Republicans and Democrats 
would, amid the general revival of business interests, unite in 
laughing at the evil auguries of excited politicians. The causes 


which defeated the Republican party at the polls, are stripping it 
of its magnanimous moods, and are causing it to fall back upon a 
closer party policy. It is closing its ranks; Blaine and Conkling 
have forgiven each other in the Senate, the gratuitous and unmanly 
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insults which they had both wasted the House’s time in hearing, 
and which were only excusable in days when such words could not 
be uttered without serious responsibility. The general cry is for 
party government, and for party codperation between the Execu- 
tive and the Republicans in Congress. As we said last month, 
there is a practical contradiction underlying all this, for which 
neither President nor Congressmen are responsible. We think 
that the logic of events will force Mr. Hayes to accede to most of 
the demands made upon him. He has neither the good nor the 
evil qualities, which are likely to make him offer a steady resistance 
to them. He is neither a thorough-going idealist in politics, who 
can afford to dispense with the friendliness of the men who secured 
his election, nor has he the Jacksonian or Johnsonian obstinacy which 
will lead him to carry out his own policy at any sacrifice. He will 
probably cling to so much of his Civil Service Reform as he can 
save, and insist on doing all that the rather indefinite pledges of 
the Cincinnati Platform call for; but he will have to sacrifice some 
of the members of his Cabinet, notably the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to whom, it is said, he owes his severe rebuff in the Senate. 


Tue financial questions before Congress seemed hardly nearer 
a solution when the holiday recess began than when the extra 
session commenced. The Senate vote, fixing the date for discus- 
sion of the Silver Bill (41 to 18),is thought to indicate more strength 
for that measure than had been anticipated. But we think the in- 
dication is misleading. Hardly a senator of them but has a big 
speech ready for delivery on the question, so that the vote fora 
debate indicates no more than a general desire to enlighten the 
community on this topic. Senator Stanley Matthews has definitely 
abandoned his career as next of kin to the Executive, by propos- 
ing a joint resolution to the effect that, in the opinion of Congress, 
the bonds of the government are redeemable in silver coinage of 
the old standard. The principle involved is quite clear. The 
United States are bound to pay in whatever form of money they 
knew was believed, by the public creditor, to be promised in the 
bond. We are not clear that there was not, on both sides, some 
ambiguity in that understanding in the present instance; but if so, 
then sound expediency comes to the aid of right principle. It 
will not pay for the United States to take any advantage of ambi- 
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guities. If we can have a silver currency of stable value, and worth 
as much as gold, there will be no need to force it on the public 
creditor. And that, we take it, is the real “silver question.” We 
incline to think that it is not impossible to have such a currency, 
but we do not think it the duty of the government to adopt the old 
standard as a matter of course. Why not make the dollar of 
greater weight than 412% grains ? 


SoME of the friends of Mr. Wood’s proposal for a sweeping 
change in our tariff system, confess to surprise at the united front 
presented by the manufacturers who have been flooding Congress 
with petitions for a calm and deliberate official investigation of the 
whole question, before definitive action is had. Most of the rea- 
sons presented are the same as we have at various times urged in 
these pages, viz: the success of the protective method thus far, the 
folly of tearing down what has been half-built, when it is certain 
that it will have to be done again sooner or later, and the mischief 
which free trade would do to the agricultural and the working 
classes. Other and newer points urged are the example of Euro- 
pean nations, especially France, Belgium and Germany, which take 
no step of this nature without first investigating what will be its 
practical effect ; and the mischief likely to befal the revenue from 
a wholesale reduction of duties. That last point, we understand, is 
fully appreciated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A remarkable confirmation of the justice of their claim comes 
to us from England. Not long ago, Sir Gavin Duffy, the Premier 
of the Australian colony of Victoria, explained the circumstances 
under which he had acceded to the popular desire for protection 
in that colony. He had been on a visit to England in 1866, while 
still undecided, and had consulted Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Mill, and 
Mr. Bright. Mr. Carlyle told him by all means to protect the do- 
mestic industry of the colony, as no country would have industry, 
or anything else, without paying for it,—an opinion foreshadowed 
in the last volume of his /rederick the Great. Mr. Mill gave him 
substantially the advice indicated by the celebrated passage in his 
System of Political Economy, which Prof. Thorold Rodgers stigma- 
tizes as a “mischievous concession” to the protectionists. Even 
Mr. Bright advised him “to come to an arrangement with the pro- 
tectionists, to take an act imposing a duty of twenty-five per cent. 
for ten years upon certain articles, upon the understanding that it 
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was then to cease. His free trade convictions would not hinder 
him from doing this in the condition in which we found ourselves.” 
Which means that Mr. Bright advised Mr. Duffy to accept the prin- 
ciple of temporary protection, as Mr. Mill did, and gave it as his 
opinion that ten years (instead of the centuries employed in English 
practice), was long enough for the experiment. And it is the 
temporary protection of industries for which a country has special 
advantages, and nothing else, that is upheld by nine-tenths of 
American protectionists. This view of Mr. Bright’s, 7ze Spec- 
tator heartily endorses. ‘We cannot see the slightest reason why 
Mr. Bright, or any other free trader, should not have given such 
advice. There are undoubtedly prospects of industy, in undevel- 
oped countries, which the strictest theory of free trade would not 
in any way forbid a community, poor in capital, from opening up 
under artificial advantages,—artificial advantages intended only to 
carry it through the immature or swaddling-band stage,—though 
the difficulty is, of course, to prevent the trumping up of false 
cases of this kind, in a hundred instances where no prospect of suc- 
cess without permanent protection really exists; but even if it were 
not so, it is obvious enough that, with an ignorant democracy 
which takes the wrong view, it [is] always well to make the best 
terms you can, and this, in effect, was all that Mr. Bright, wisely 
enough, advised.” Now put alongside this, one sentence from the 
petition of our own manufacturers to Congress, which we have 
above referred to: “The protective policy aims only at the naturali- 
zation of those industries for whose successful prosecution we pos- 
sess adequate advantages in the resources of our country, or in the 
capacities of our people, and which, therefore, after the continuance 
of that policy fora reasonable time, must become self-sustaining 
and able to compete for the markets of the world.” There is no 
difference of principle between the two positions; if the Spectator 
is right, there is no general principle of free trade, which calls for 
the reduction of a single duty in our own tariff, until investigation 
is had which shows either that the duty is higher than is needed 
for protection, or that there is no reasonable prospect of the natu- 
ralization of the industry by its protection. But these are ques- 
tions, not of principle, but of fact and of expediency, questions for 
investigation and of evidence, such as our manufacturers offer to 
lay before any tribunal Congress may select. 
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Just as the hard times are urged as a plea for adopting free 
trade in this country, so are they pleaded as a reason for returning 
to protection in England. Lord Bateman writes to the Z7zmes, 
praising the magnanimity and boldness of the free trade policy, 
but urging that, in the absence of reciprocity, it has been a failure. 
He blames it for the hard times. ‘Our overtures to other countries 
are disregarded. Our commercial treaties are not renewed. Our 
own trade is in a sinking and unprofitable condition. Our exports 
show a lamentable, and alarming, and increasing deficit. Our ex- 
chequer is affected. And, worse than all, not a single country, be- 
ginning with France and Germany, and ending with Spain and 
Switzerland, to say nothing of the United States of America, or 
our own Australian colonies, can be cajoled, by the most specious 
temptations, into following our example of free importations, or 
opening their ports to the commerce of Great Britain or of the 
world, unrestricted by safeguards in the shape of duties framed to 
protect their own native industries. . . . . Partial ruin and whole- 
sale oppression are staring us in the face. Our local burdens are 
increasing, our exports diminishing. . . . . Our trade is ruinously 
slipping from us, and we are sacrificing our best and dearest inter- 
ests for the sake of an unacceptable idea.”’ 

We do not believe in the entire truthfulness of this doleful pic- 
ture. The old country has a good deal more vitality than her 
children are ready to admit in their despondent moods. English- 
men love to abuse themselves, when they get weary of lauding 
themselves; their national vanity inclines to sharp reactions. But 


still these sentences are wholesome reading for some people on our 
own side of the Atlantic. But we agree with the free traders, that 
Lord Bateman concedes too much. If the theory of free trade be 
right, as he believes, then it must be a very good thing for England, 
even though the rest of the world do not adopt it. If “the inter- 
est of the consumer”’ be the sole end of financial policy, as all free 


traders profess to believe, then hard times, low prices, and no profits, 
are the nearest possible approach to the millennium. 


The Engineer, one of the two great organs of the British Iron 
Trade, gives Lord Bateman’s plea a sort of endorsal, but it goes 
farther, and even questions the truth of the theory itself. It says, 
“the English press, as a rule, advocates free trade, apparently be- 
cause the so-called leaders of public opinion dare not look facts in 
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the face, or because they are so thoroughly imbued with free trade 
teachings of noisy political economists that they are unable to be- 
lieve anything can be said on the other side of a very grave and 
important question.’ It believes in free trade in provisions, and 
thinks that. England’s dependence upon other lands for her food 
supply, is the reason for the popularity of the theory. But it does 
not agree with Lord Bateman, that other countries ought to have 
reciprocated. “If we turn to America, as a country which is self- 
sufficing as regards the necessities of life, we shall see that pro- 
tection may really be a very excellent policy. Let us take, for 
example, the iron trade. If America elected to remain an agricul- 
tural country, and purchase the luxuries of life by selling the corn 
and cotton and meat she could not consume, then it would be 
folly to protect the iron manufacturers of the United States, and 
it is possible that corn-growing America could import rails, let us 
say, from iron-producing England, cheaper than she could make 
them herself. This, however, is doubtful, for the low price of rails 
in England now is due, in part at least, to the fact that America 
does not buy from us. But the moment that America decided that 
she would not rest content with growing corn, and cotton, and 
beef, but that she would make iron as well, then her government 
acted wisely in protecting that manufacture. If it were not pro- 
tected, it would not grow up at all. Capital would not be turned 
into a new industry, without artificial aid... . They could not 
have an iron trade without protection. That is admitted on all 
hands, except by a few political economists whose opinions are 
more remarkable for their dogmatism than their soundness.” Yet 
The Engineer is not convinced that England would do well to re- 
sume a protective policy, for that would mean, first of all, a tariff 
on farm produce of all sorts. But it must be said, that no other 
English industry is so much in need of a more thorough develop- 
ment than her agriculture. 
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THE CONDITION OF WOMEN AMONG THE SOUTHERN 
SLAVS. 


[ This article is a translation from the French MS. of our distinguished contributor. } 


HE study of popular literature, songs, tales and proverbs, has 
1} thus far seemed the best, possibly the only, means of forming a 
distinct idea of the manners and tendencies of the Southern Slavs, 
who have been, for political reasons, in some cases depreciated, 
and in others idealized. Prof. B. Bojisic has conceived the happy 
idea of examining also their legal customs, and his persevering 
and fruitful researches are throwing the clearest light upon a people 
who are now attracting general attention. 

Born at Ragusa, in Dalmatia,! Dr. Bojisic was happily imbued 
with the Italian culture which there prevails. He found employ- 
ment in the Imperial Library at Vienna, where he learned the 
value of the aid furnished to the student by the scientific meth- 
ods of Germany. His strong attachment to the cause of the 
Slavs provided him with what is absolutely needed for such 
studies, to wit: a lively interest in the subject, such as a German 
scholar would certainly not have been likely to feel. In 1866, 
he published a work on the legal customs of the Slavs, which 
met with great success, and has reached a second edition. As 
his labors were highly appreciated in Russia, he was nominated 
to a professorship in the University of Odessa. Still later, he 
was despatched by the Russian government to Montenegro, to 
codify the legal customs of that mountain region. His long 
stay in that savage Tzernagora, so far from being an interrup- 
tion to his studies, made him still more intimate with Servian tra- 
ditions.? 

The results of his researches are to be found in his Collection of 
Customs in force among the Southern Slavs, (Zbornik sadasnjik 
pravnik obicaja u juzntk slovena). A note to the preface of the first 
volume informs us that, since the body of the work was printed, its 
learned author had received a large amount of material which 


1M. L. Legér, Professor of Russian in the Paris School of Oriental Languages, has 
published a biography of Dr. Bojisic, in the Revue Politique et Littéraire (June 5, 1875). 
*See the Bulletin de Législation Comparée, for April, 1875. 
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would enable him to fill up the /acunae of his earlier researches, 
or would lead to a modification of the views which had been enter- 
tained as regards the legal institutions of the Southern Slavs. 

Dr. Bojisic has spared himself no effort to secure the informa- 
tion he desired, at first hand; that is to say, from the mouths of the 
people. After having got his plan into shape, he issued a table of 
questions covering the outline of the customary law in force among 
the Slavs. The Academy of Agram, which had given him assur- 
ance of its cooperation, sent out 4,000 copies of this table to the 
dioceses of Croatia, Dalmatia and the Military Frontiers, and each 
diocese undertook to present the questions to every parish. The 
author himself distributed it through Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, 
Tzernagora (Montenegro), Herzegovina and Bulgaria. 

In his present capacity as legal adviser of the Russian govern- 
ment in Bulgaria’, he enjoys special facilities, in one of the most 
important of the South Slavonic countries, for completing his 
studies, which are in themselves worthy of serious attention on all 
hands. 

The situation of France before 1789, makes it easy to compre- 
hend the condition of legislation among the Southern Slavs. Some 
of the French provinces, especially in the south, were governed by 
the written law (the civil law), but the more part were governed 
by customs (coutumes). Fifty of these customs were calied 
“general,” and two hundred and twenty-five, “local.” If we in- 
clude those of the cities, the total number will be four hundred 
and ninety.4 But France was an independent country, while the 
Slavs of the south (if we except the principality of Servia, which 
is the vassal of Turkey, and the little state of Montenegro, where 
Russia has more power than the Porte has at Belgrade) must take 
account of the legislation of the governments upon which they are 
dependent, and that legislation continually tends to displace their 
customary law. Thus in Dalmatia, the Austrian Civil Code of 1816 
represents the written law. But it has been obliged to concede 
the validity of legal custom, as regards the rights of family and of 
succession, among the agricultural population. In Servia itself, 
those who drafted the code have more than once set themselves to 


3As is well known, Prince Tscherkasky has been sent into Bulgaria to organize a 
new administration. 


‘See Bourdot de Richebourg’s Coutumier général, Paris, 1724 (four volumes in folio). 
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copy the Austrian legislation, in opposition to the native law.5 
That law has nothing to fear from such conflicts in Turkey, as the 
Ottomans respect the customs of the vayahs equally with their 
beliefs, and the Koran, which is the basis of all their legislation, is 
no rule for any but the disciples of the Prophet. It is, therefore, 
among those Serbs and the Bulgarians, who have been subjected to 
the rule of the Sultans, that we must look for the genuine jural 
traditions of the Southern Slavs. 


I. 


In order to understand accurately customs which differ so widely 
from those of the Latins and of the Gerrhans, it is necessary never 
to lose sight of the fact that, for the Southern Slav, the principle 
of community is the starting point in all social organization. “If 
Sir Thomas More, Fourier, and other socialists and communists (say, 
with pride, two Servian authors) had known our country, they 
would not have created imaginary Utopias. The French Utopians 
and the German dreamers would have learnt that the manners and 
the spirit of a people can perpetuate communism in some degree, 
but that no decree will ever establish it where it has never struck 
root.” 

The value of the principle of community has been and still is 
a matter of dispute. Commuunistic theories have made undeniable 
progress in Teutonic and Latin countries,* and there are socialists 
who regard this as the final outcome of the French Revolution? 
It is however beyond doubt that the peoples set out with the com- 
munitary principle,’ and that the individual has constantly endeay- 
ored to extricate himself from it, in order to enter upon a path 
which is undoubtedly not free from dangers, but whose dangers 
never seem terrible enough to frighten back to the adoption of 
those primitive safeguards, the peoples who have adopted new in- 
stitutions. 


5«« Our customs are the best laws for us,” said the Servian lawyer Grouitch, in speak- 
ing of that law, at the time when he was studying in the Law Faculty at Paris. (Les 
Slaves du Sud, p. 119). 

6Sudre, Histoire de Communisme. 

7TLouis Blanc, Histoire de la Revolution Francaise. 

8See Laveleye, Formes primitives de la Propriété [also the works of Von Maurer, 
Nasse, and H. S. Maine. ] 
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If we compare the Southern Slavs with the Russians, we find 
that the latter present a transition from the earlier communism to 
western institutions. The community (the J/r), has not among 
them the attributes which it possesses in Russia, where its power, 
already so great, has undergone a farther development since the 
moujik, once the serf of his lord, has become, in reality, the serf of 
the Jur. The Zadruga (association, or rather zadruzna kula, asso- 
ciated household) is a very different institution. The family com- 
munity, which bears different names® in each country, is a free asso- 
ciation, in which the individual is not absorbed in the community, 
but subordinates his private interests to that of the community. It 
differs, as M. Utjesenovic!” remarks, from the individualism of those 
Germans who kept their houses at a distance from each other, that 
each family might be left in the independence of which it was jeal- 
ous," and it bears no closer resemblance to the legislation of Rome in 
the best days of the Republic, when the pater-familias was absolute 
master of the household, as the august and terrible representative 
of the gods of the city, and of its laws. The Domacin, who is 
chief of the community, is no more than primus inter pares, and, 
for undertakings of more than ordinary importance, his consent is 
required. Therefore, in countries where individualism has attained 
but slight development, such an organization cannot but be popu- 
lar. In Herzegovina, it is claimed that poverty never arrives until 
after the dissolution of the communities. “The separate family,” 
says a Herzegovinian proverb, « has always more toils than joys.” 
Even in Servia, where the imitation of Austrian legislation has in- 
flicted such rude blows on the community, people still say “ the 
fuller the hive is of bees, the heavier the combs.”’ The Serb has 
no desire to be alone, “even in Paradise,” for, according to him, 
“the solitary is like a felled oak.” We find this language of the 
people repeated by men of education. ‘ Nothing can be more beau- 


tiful than to live in a Serb family, nothing more interesting than to 


%Assembly, brotherhood, hearth, chimney, united brethren, household, etc. 

Author of a remarkable work, Sur 2 Organisation de la Famille dans les Confins 
Militaires croates et hongrois. Vienna, 1859. 

"Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum ; [a rather unhappy illustration of Teutonic indi- 
vidualism, as it was characteristic of a time when the Germans still practised commu- 
nism. The comparative isolation of the homesteads inside the German thorp or dorf, 
seems to have had the practical purpose of enabling them to extinguish a fire before it 
could spread from rickyard to rickyard. ] 
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see and to be acquainted with it. Thirty, sixty, persons live to- 


gether and labor in common. That mass obeys a single will, con- 
centrated in its Head. But it obeys with pleasure and with confi- 
dence, for the members of the household are not there by any 
constraint ; the only bond which holds them is a moral tie, since they 
know that they are rendering obedience to a wzsdom which is the far- 
thest-sighted of them all. Forthe Head is chosenand recognized by 
themselves.” They add triumphantly “ the Servian people is free 
from absurd notions. There has never been a proletariat among us.”’ 

In spite of the law, in regard to the communities, passed by the 
Diet of Agram, a law inspired by western influences, the Croats 
continue to say, “‘ Many hands can do more than one, and only by 
united forces can solid households be established.” Among the 
Slavs of the Ottoman Empire, upon whom the individualist ideas of 
the west have as yet no hold, the dissolution of the community is al- 
ways looked onasa real calamity. Should an association be obliged 
to surrender its property in case of distress, the purchasers are told, 
‘‘ Remember those poor children, who are left helpless and destitute. 
Take care that their curse do not fall upon you and yours.” 

It is especially in the peasant class, a class eminently conserva- 
tive, that we must study the sadruga. That association of several 
natural families is hardly seen in full operation, except among those 
who labor at the tillage of the soil, for in the towns, a greater or 
less influence is exerted by individualism. The Domacin is usually 
elected by the community. Asa general rule, he must bea married 
man and well on in years. Among the Slavs of the South, 
age plays an important part, and exercises a great influence upon 
the members of these associations. ‘ The Devil,” they say, “knows 
a great deal, because he is so old.” The Serbs, even in maintain- 
ing that “youth is energy,” never fail to add that ‘age is discretion 
(/a ¢éte),” even as they think that “ without obedience to the aged, 
there is no salvation.”” The aged women are treated with especial 


’ 


respect.'3. The aged are never addressed with “ thou” or “ thee.’ 


'\2Les Slaves du Sud, by Tankovitch and Grouitch. 

13One of the most recent travellers in Southern Slavonia, M. Charles Yriarte, has 
been, nevertheless, struck with the sadness of the «* Serb Mothers.”’ («« Le Montenegro” 
in the Zour du Monde, 1877.) The hard lot of woman, in more than one locality, 
gives this attitude to the young girl, even in infancy. Inthe Tzernagora, “this little being, 
thrust out from all tenderness, grows up neglected, miserable’’ (Wlahovitj and Frilley, 
Le Montenegro contemporain, Paris 1876.) 
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In their presence jests and plays are things forbidden. They take 
precedence in the family councils, and are seated during meals, 
while the young people remain standing. These latter kiss their 
hands to the aged people. These truly noteworthy sentiments 
seem to be inspired not only by their regard for the wisdom and 
experience of persons who are advanced in years, but also by a 
sincere desire to soften to them the sore afflictions, which are in- 
separable from age, by all those evidences of respect which may 
help to render more endurable that phase of existence which the 
Bible calls “labor and sorrow.” (Psalm xc. 10.) 

Whatever may be true of those who are advanced in years and 
of the male sex, young men are frequently mentioned, whose en- 
ergetic character has gained for them the confidence of the com- 
munity, [and the place of Head,] and a woman or a girl is 
sometimes chosen, but very rarely, the Slavs being of M. Jules 
Simon’s mind, that“ man represents reason.” Besides, the women 
have not everywhere the right to vote inthe family councils, which 
do much to limit the Domacin’s sphere of action. In Dalmatia, it 
seems, they usually possess this right. In Montenegro, where their 
lot is harder than in the other South Slavic countries, they take 
no part in these deliberations, except in serious cases. 

The principal person in the Zadruga, next to the Head, is the 
Domacina,—usually, the wife of the Domacin. _ If she is too old, or 
for any other reason unfit, another woman is elected. In several 
countries, the choice rests with the women of the community, but 
her election has to be confirmed by the family council. The in- 
scriptions dedicated to the Roman matrons, give a sufficiently cor- 
rect notion of the duties of the Domacina. She is especially /anz- 
fica and domiscda. In the Baroness Ida Reinsberg Duringsfeld’s 
romance, Viko Veliki, a member of the aristocracy of Ragusa, a 
native of Herzegovina, bears witness what deep root these ideas 
have taken among the Southern Slavs: ‘You will be,” he tells his 
intended, “ surrounded by every respect, you will be protected,'® 


14 « Excuse me, it is a girl” a Montenegrin will say, if asked the sex of his child. 
He would say as cheerfully «It is a serpent.’’ (Wlahovitj et Frilley-) 

15See in Wlahovitj and Frilley’s Le Montenegro contemporain, the very important 
chapter entitled «« The Woman of Montenegro.” 

'6This protection is, among all the Southern Slavs, decidedly vigorous. «* Wo to 
him who addresses an offensive word to a young girl, for she will find a protector in 
every passer by, and perhaps half a score of friends on her way back to her village.” 
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but you will be submissive to me. You must not go out unattend- 
ed. You will pass the hours and the days of my absences between 
my mother and my sister. You will not mix in society. The 
women of our house have no desire for parties where all ranks 
mingle and are confounded, We ask no stranger into the family 
circle wherein we pass our evenings.” 


If it stand thus ina city as civilized as Ragusa, one can imag- 
ine what takes place hence in the gloomy mountains of Tzernagora, 
where the wife is the unhappy companion of a despotic master, 
and her history may in effect be summed up in two words— toil 
and suffering. On the threshold of life’s temple she reads, as it 
were, the title page’s infernal motto, the fatal decree of her destiny : 
“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.’ Her whole existence will 
unroll itself as an inexorable circle of fatigue, sorrow, and slavery. 
This servitude produces here, as everywhere else, the conviction 


that it is legitimate and sacred. “The Mortenegrin woman seems 
to finda pleasure in her role of inferiority and abjectness. She 
finds in ita sort of satisfaction of her amour propre, in reality not 
different from that of a beast of burden, in accomplishing the 


largest amount of work to which her strength is equal.” 


Whlahovitj and Frilley, 247 supra. [We may be allowed to doubt whether this 
meek submission is so uniform and universal as these authorities would seem to indi- 
cate. The fact that a woman is ever elected head of the community, would seem to 
show the contrary. Mrs. Robinson, (‘Talvi’’?) in her Languages and Literature 
of the Slavic Nation, (New York, 1850) gives much the same account of the marriage 
relations, as, forthe woman, ‘a shameful state of servitude and humiliation.”? She adds 
in a foot note: ‘‘a Servian woman would never think of sitting down in the presence of 
her husband. At table, she stands behind him, and waits on him and his guests. Even 
the wife of Prince Milosh did so; only with the restrictionthat she confined her ser- 
vice to her husband. The Morlachians, [i.e. the Croats of Dalmatia,] whoseem, in- 
deed, to be the rudes¢ part of the Servian population— do not mention their wives to 
a stranger, without adding: ‘ with your permission.’’’ But then Mrs. Robinson gives 
us the following translation of a Servian song, which does not seem to indicate that the 
husbands have always such a royal time of it: 


Come, companion, let us hurry 

That we may be early home, 

For my mother-in-law [Domacina ?] is cross. 
Only yesterday she accused me, 

Said that I had beat my husband, 

When, poor soul, | had not touched him. 
Only bid him wash the dishes ; 

And he would not wash the dishes. 

Threw then at his head the pitcher ; 
Knocked a hole in head and pitche: 
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This absolute submission demanded of women of all classes is 
based upon the right of the stronger, whose legitimacy is altogeth- 


er unshaken in these countries where it is frankly avowed in a pop- 
ular proverb: “ The house totters to its fall when the distaff gives 
orders and the sword obeys.”” The French, in old times, were equal- 
ly afraid of seeing “ the crown fall to the distaff.” Another prov- 
erb ‘refers to a more philosophical principle than force, the in- 
tellectual superiority of man. “The Montenegrin woman sees 
in her father, her brother, her husband, superior beings, before 
whom she should tremble, obey and hold her peace.” '* This no- 
tion of masculine superiority finds ready acceptance with women, 
where they have been, as is too often the case, left destitute of 
every sort of instruction.’ 

«The man is the head, woman is but grass,” is a proverb which 
Count Joseph de la Maistre enlarges upon till he tells us, with the 
bitter eloquence that is characteristic of him, that “the proud ani- 
mal”’ has invented nothing, not even her spinning-wheel. On the 
other hand, the pessimistic Atheism of Schopenhauer presents us 
with no better idea of the intelligence and the character of woman, 
than does the ultramontanism of the Somrées de Saint Petersbourg, 
or the communism of the author of La Sustice dans la Revolution ct 
dans l E-glise (Proudhon.) 

The Slavs of the South, who would sufficiently relish these 
theories if they were acquainted with them, are willing, for all that, 
to admit that “the house rests on the woman, and not on the 
ground,” thus conceding that her activity can be more serviceable 
than even the properties of the soil. She is, in effect, among them 
not only a hard wrought mistress of the household, and a laborer 
in the fields, but in that primitive world, where we may say indus- 
try as yet has no existence, she is the real manufacturer. The 


For the head, I did not care much, 
But I care much for the pitcher, 
As I paid for it right dearly, 
Paid for it with one wild apple, 
Yes, and half a one beside. ] 
isWlahovitj et Frilley, 267 supra. 
i8For some years past, though with some difficulty, the women of Montenegro (as 
we learn from Wlahovitj and Frilley) have been allowed to profit by an exceedingly 
elementary sort of education, of which, up to that time, they had been entirely de- 
prived. 


2See the romances of a writer of that school, Herr Sacher-Masoch. 
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Romans thought it a great matter to wear clothes woven by the 
women of their families, and if, in the palace of Augustus, it would 
have been difficult to recognize the severe manners of that Caia 
Caecilia, wife of the elder Tarquin, whose bobbins were religiously 
preserved in the temple of the god Fidus,—if the daughters of 
the Imperator had something else to do than to preside, like Lu- 
cretia, at the labor of their slaves,2'—none the less the master of 
the world would wear no clothes but such as they had made.” 

Like the Roman matron, the Domacina distributes their tasks 
to the women who are placed under her oversight. She is respon- 
sible for their conduct, their character, and the education of their 
children. Their conduct seldom gives her much trouble, since wo- 
men who are thus absorbed in coarse labors,” have not the leisure 
which elsewhere favors the activity of the imagination, and the 
development of the passions. The male sex, besides, sets no traps 
for the women, especially where its dreams are of far other “con- 
quests” than those of which we hear so often in the West, among 
men of leisure. ‘Gallantry is unknown in the Black Mountain 

. men seem to shun even the simplest attentions, towards the 

women... . . Besides, most commonly, there would be, for her, a 
tragic ending toany romance.’ Hegel conceived that Robespierre 
had secured the reign “ of virtue and of terror” in France. That 
association of ideas seems more rational in more than one Slav 
household.* If it is easy enough for the Domacina to answer for 
the conduct of her subordinates, it is by no means so easy to main- 
tain concord among them, by reason of the essentially quarrelsome 
temperament, and of the difficult, fanciful and irritable character, 

21In their epitaphs, the epithet /ezzfica seems to be the crowning of the edifice of 
their praises; as in that of Claudia, ‘ Passer-by, my discourse is brief. Stop and 
read. It is the tomb of a beautiful woman. Her parents called her Claudia. She 
loved her husband with her whole heart. She brought two sons into the world. She 
left one on this earth, and the other already shut up in the bosom of the earth. She 
was lovely in discourse, and noble in demeanour. She kept her house and spun wool. 
I have spoken. Pass on.” 

22See Beule, Auguste, sa Famille et ses Amis. 

23In Montenegro, even ‘at meal-time, instead of taking her place at the common 
table, she employs herself in waiting on the guests.’’ (Wlahovitj and Frilley.) 

*Wlahovitj and Frilley, «47 szpra, chap. iv. 

For example: ‘ In Montenegro, even though the wife has not given her husband 
any occasion for anger, he will make one, in order to have an excuse for chastising 
her, which he often does in most brutal fashion. If the victim defend herself, the 


chastisement is only the more violent.”” Wlahovitj and Frilley, chap. iv. 
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which are too frequently the reproach of the sex in the East as in the 
West. It is said to be quite an undertaking to bring one mother- 
in-law and one daughter-in-law into harmony ; but to speak of one 
Zadruga \ike that of Triphunovia in Dalmatia, which reckons sixty- 
two persons,—thirty married women and two widows”; or like 
that mentioned by a Belgrade journal, which is composed of 
eighty-four members! 


The Domacina, like all governments, seeks in the religious sen- 
timent a support for domestic order. The part she plays as a 
religious teacher, is far more important than that of Catholic 
women. Since Protestantism carried off a part of Europe, viz: the 
Scandinavians, the Anglo-Celts, and a part of the Germans, the 
Catholic clergy (as the illustrious Leopold Ranke has shown in his 
work on the Popes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) 
have perceived the necessity of preaching, and of teaching the 
young. The Orthodox church, as she has no enemies to contend 
with among the Southern Slavs, among whom the powerful Rus- 
sian sects have no influence, has allowed the family to take charge 
of religious instruction, without taking any trouble on herself. The 
Domacina is so much the less embarrassed in undertaking sucha task, 
because the ordinances of public worship are regarded as of far 
more importance than are any doctrines. The attachment of the 
people of the South to their liturgy, is here in full force!” They 
concern themselves, therefore, with the countless fast days of the 
church’, and her equally numerous festivals, with forms of prayer, 
and the like. As to morals, these have never been confused by 
those subtleties of the casuists, against which Pascal directed his 
searching epigrams. Alms-giving is an indispensable duty. A 
Protestant is inclined to see in the beggar a good-for-nothing idler, 
or a person reduced to poverty by vice. The Southern Slavs are 
inclined, like the Mussulman, to adopt a very different view of the 
origin of the distribution of prosperity and of adversity. Jehovah, 


26Vuk’s Serbian, German, and Latin Dictionary. (Vienna, 1852.) *That Zadruga 
owned 1400 sheep and goats, 50 beeves, 14 horses, etc. 

2% «<The most part of these warriors (of Montenegro) know nothing of Christianity, 
except the fasts and the sign of the cross,”’ says Cyprien Robert, Zes Slaves de la Tur- 
quie. 


Even the Montenegrin ‘‘who passes for a free-thinker, ”’ endures 191 days of com- 
parative abstinence, and nineteen weeks of Lent, without touching eggs, butter or fish. 


(Wlahovitj and Frilley, 247 swpra.) 
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like Allah, dispenses them, as does the Zeus of Homer. “The beg- 
gar’s staff and wallet come from God!’ The consequences will sug- 
gest themselves to every thoughtful mind. « Who begs, should get,”’ 
says a Serb proverb, “even though he wore a crown.” Much 
has been said in the West, since 1848, of the right to labor. We 
find here the right to alms. After all, the difference is not so 
great. 

The Domacina does not fail to teach the children that alms-giving 
is likewise the best means to be helpful, both to the dead and 
to the living. It is only necessary to say to one’s self, « That 
God may be gracious to my father’s soul,” or “that He may help 
my dear sister.” Masses are similarly extolled as helpful and com- 
forting to the departed, and that she may teach her subordinates 
the cult of the dead, a cult eminently national, the Domacina never 
fails to attend, on Saturday, one of the masses celebrated in their 
behalf. 

But whatever her good will to impart a strictly orthodox in- 
struction, she is obliged, as the depositary of their popular litera- 
ture—a literature which has been for centuries the intellectual life 
of these nations—to impart to their minds plenty of notions 
which it is more or less difficult to reconcile with Christian teaching. 
I think that I have shown, more than once,?! that “the exiled 
deities” have found their safest refuge in the careless soul of the 
people’s poets. 

In songs, tales, proverbs, the soul of the past has braved those 
revolutions” which, even in transforming beliefs as well as manners, 
make far more change in the form than in the substance of 
things. A song dedicated to the glory of some national character 
blends the traditions of the old nature-religion with the memory 


29« Our Christianity, beyond all others,”’ men of education tell us, “* is founded on 
the sentiments of a people whose individual members have preserved a heart which can 
feel for their neighbors.’’ (Iankovitch and Grouitch, Zes Slaves du Sud.) 

#The songs of the women have their share in this. ‘The women, from death till 
interment, never cease their songs of grief. ‘These consist of pompous eulogies of the 
deceased, especially when a mother bewails her son, or sisters a brother. The family 
would feel itself especially unfortunate, if it had no women who could thus express in 
their songs the common regret.”” (Iankovitch and Grouitch, Les Slaves du Sud.) 

31Especially in Za Nationalité hellénique d@’ apres les Chants populaires. 

$2« The striking features of the popular character of the Serb peoples are reflected in 
the mass of their proverbs, legends, songs, and customary expressions.” (Iankovitch 


and Grouitch, «dz supra.) 
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of the hero whom the Domacina celebrates, while, in the long winter 

evenings, she sings the patriotic legend, at the spinning wheel, to 
the girls who are busy around her. The Turks have not followed 
the profound policy of the Romans. They have never, for an instant, 
dreamt of waging on the popular poetry, the bloody and persistent war 
which Rome waged in Gaul upon the poetry of the Druids, which 
had been entrusted to the memory of the bards.44 The Orthodox 
church has nothing of that political sagacity, which the Roman 
patricians have bequeathed to the sacerdotal aristocracy of the 
Eternal City, and which excites the involuntary admiration of a 
modern Protestant historian, Lord Macaulay. (See his review of 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, contributed to the Hdinburgh Revuw.) 
Thanks to the carelessness of the pashas, and to the indifference of 
the bishops, who are not of Slavic race,® the national poetry of the 
Serbs and of the Bulgarians** has managed to outlive the revolu- 
tions which have so often upturned the soil of the oriental penin- 
sula. 

The Domacina is not only entrusted with the teaching of the 
religious and national traditions; she is also the head of a 
workshop, to give instruction to the women under her direction, 
in the methods of household industry,—an industry undoubtedly 
primitive, but not always destitute of artistic inspirations. We 
have in Europe very inaccurate notions of oriental art. In Asia, 
the architects of the Aryan race have earned immortality by their 
wonderful achievements. It is enough to mention the splendid and 
poetic monuments of India, which are too little known in Europe. 
In industrial art, what European workman has ever equalled the 
artistic workmen of the Vale of Cashmere? No doubt the Slavs 
have never had any claim to be ranked alongside the great Aryan 


38The taste for singing and for poetry is quite general among them. «While the 
men sing of the history of their heroes, the girls also have put into verse the narratives 
of the deeds of their heroines, to say nothing of love songs. Besides these heroic bal 
lads, our women have songs of their own, which justly excite the admiration of all 
who are acquainted with them.” (Iankovitch and Grouitch, Les S/aves du Sud.) 
34See J. J. Ampere, Histoire littéraire de la France avant le XTle Siécle, Tome 1. 
The Serbs, as formerly the Bulgarians, receive Greek bishops from their Patri- 
urch.—Gen. Ignatieff managed to induce Abdul-Azis to withdraw the Bulgarians from 
the jurisdiction of the CEcumenical Patriarch, which is still recognized in the Serbian 
provinces of the Empire. 
“The poetry of the two peoples has not had the same origin, as the Bulgarians were 


originally a Finnish people, though subsequently Slavicized [in speech and otherwise. 
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nations of Asia. They have had neither their admirable literature, 
nor their profound philosophy, nor their sublime artistic inspira- 
tions. Nevertheless, the domestic industry of the Slavs produces 
fabrics which are not devoid of a sort of beauty. Such are the table 
covers, called cz/im, which sometimes command a very high price, 
and which set off the sa/ons of Austria-Hungary. Their gold 
and silver embroideries also deserve some attention.” It must not 
be forgotten that the hands to whom we owe these fabrics are not, 
as elsewhere, employed exclusively at one occupation. They have 
to make candles and soap, to weave and make up the coarse dresses 
of those who labor in the fields, and even to take part in that labor. 
In fact, while one portion of the women are busy at home, the rest 
go abroad to do outdoor tasks.* It is by lot that each is assigned 
her place. 

I would gladly believe that, in those countries where the spirit 
of progress is insensibly displacing the harsh usages of “the good old 
times,’’ whatever is beyond woman’s strength is effected by men. 
Unfortunately, there still is left more than one trace of the abuse of 
her strength: “ Beneath the wilted and dejected features of the Mon- 
tenegrin woman,” say Wlahovitj and Frilley, observers who are de- 
cidedly friendly to the Southern Slavs, “ beneath that appearance of 
a natural maturity, you will find, if you examine closely, a woman 
of some five and twenty years, upon whom forced labor has set the 
stamp ofa strange and repulsive masculinity.” I pass by some of the 
traits of the sad picture of the life of «a modest, sober, diligent crea- 


ture, capable of unceasing devotion,” but whose very birth is regarded 


as a real calamity by these rude warriors, as if she did not, by op- 
pressive, incessant, and at times intolerable labors, pay full dearly 
to society and to the family, for the morsel of bread which does not 


enable her to live, but which prevents her dying. As regards the 
distribution of the women’s tasks, each woman works for her own 
family, that is, for her husband and his children, and, in her turn, 
for the bachelors and the orphans of the community. 


Are the rights of the community so rigorous and so extensive 


37 «« The Montenegrins, like all the rest of the Slavic women, appear to inherit a talent 
for embroidery.’’ (Wlahovitj and Frilley, #47 sre). 

The Serb always sings at his work. But it is especially in the oda (a feast during 
which he is allowed to give unpaid help to his neighbor), that the young girls, two 


by two, sing all the day long. (lankovitch and Grouitch, #67 supra.) 
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that its members, of either sex, are not allowed to accumulate what 
the Romans called a peculium (Savings) ?8° Serb custom recog- 
nizes a sort of peculium. The dowry of the wife is regarded as her 
own peculium. It consists usually of garments, jewelry, cattle, and 
the like; very rarely of real estate. In some parts of Servia, this 
cattle and real estate are entrusted to a peasant of the village, who 
hires them on the métayer plan, and pays the woman a half of his 
profits from their use. To the women belong also the products of 
their labors, a share of the poultry, of the eggs, and sometimes of 
the fruit and of the flax, which they have grown on the lands of 
the community. In Herzegovina, however, they must give ac- 
count of whatever they get from sales. In Dalmatia, the girls who 
gather the olives, get the profit of that labor. All the Serbs allow 
the young girls to work on their wedding outfit, or to accumulate 
a little savings if they are orphans; for there is no girl who may 
go empty-handed to her husband. 

All that a woman earns by labor performed outside of the com- 
munity, is accounted her own; but she may not undertake such 
labor without the permission of the Domacin. In hardly any but 
the indigent communities is such permission given, and it is granted 
less commonly to the women than to the girls, especially to those 
of them who are orphans. 

Among the Bulgarians, the principle of community is inore 
strictly enforced. But the women have a right to their savings. 
They keep, as personal property, whatever they have inherited from 
their parents, and the gifts received from their husbands on their 
wedding day. As to their dowry, whether it consist of personal 
or real property, it is given up to the community, which retains it 
until the dissolution of the association. The wife cannot, in that 
event, reclaim the fruits of it which have been enjoyed by the com- 
munity. 

The servants are hired in Spring, by the year, and, as they are 
not members of the community, they have no right to any of its 
possessions. But among these peoples, who love equality, they 
are never treated as inferiors. Men-servants are under the orders 


39The money earned by slaves, outside their masters’ service, was called feculium. 
[ The earliest sense of the word is, of course, that indicated by its etymology. It desig 
nated the cattle owned by the citizen in severalty, at a time when land was still held in 


community. ] 
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of the Domacin; maid-servants, under those of the Domacina. 
Their wages are very moderate, and in districts where money is 
scarce, the payments are chiefly in kind. A servant whose conduct 
is quite satisfactory,and who remains more than one year in a com- 
munity, is presented, with a heifer. Should she marry, a present 
is made her, and usually their departure is attended by proofs of 
mutual regret. But the spirit of equality does not go so far as to 
lead a member of the community to marry a servant. And cus- 
tom just as little favors the intermarriage of the daughters with 
the men-servants. 

Widows retain their place as members of the community, and 
are the more disposed to profit by their right, as second marriages 
are rare, and not in good repute. “@Once to marry and once to 
die, is enough,” a French proverb says. Serb custom has not the 
pessimist intention of that proverb. If Prince Von Metternich 
thought that by his second marriage he showed what a good 
opinion of wedlock his first wife had led him to form, the Serb, on 
the contrary, regards the second marriage as an outrage to the 
memory of the dead. Such marriages, therefore, which were al- 
ready an offence to the Christians of the heroic age of the Church,” 
are as gloomy as the first were solemn and noisy. A woman who 
either remarries or simply returns to her parents’ home, forfeits 
her rights over the property of the association. In the latter case, 
she has the right to bring up her children, but when they attain 
their majority, they resume their places in their father’s community. 


I]. 


THE marriage question is the one which is the most threaten- 


ing of danger to the peace of these communities. It is the subject 
of discussions, which are not always friendly,—especially when the 
marriage of a lad is in question. The selection of his future wife, 


40 Saint Paul declares (1 Tim. III. 2), that a bishop should not have married more 
than one wife, [#zas gunaiokos andra]. The priests of the Orthodox church are 
not allowed to remarry, [nor her bishops to marry. Protestants interpret the words, 
“the husband of one wife,” to refer to the scandalous looseness of the law and prac- 
tice of divorce in New Testament times, when it was not uncommon for a man to have 
three or four divorced wives still living, and for a woman to have been the wife of as 
many men, also all still alive. But a very strong sentiment against second marriages, 
among either clergy or laity, unquestionably did exist in the primitive Church, and it 
has had its representatives among Protestants. ] 
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and the question of outlay, are always taken up with vivacity. 
There are Serb proverbs, which give us some notion of what is 
taken for granted in these conversations. “The world brags of 
beauty, but the home is glorified by a woman’s goodness of heart ;” 
(similarly the Latin proverb: Sat pulcher gut sat bonus, [and the Eng- 
lish: “‘ Handsome is that handsome does.”’]). A good character, 
also, is preferred to a good dower; for « if you take the Devil for 
the sake of his fortune, the fortune goes, but the Devil stays.” In 
such democratic countries! as these, the question of birth or 
descent can have but little meaning, but it has, however, some 
weight in favor of a family, if it is thought its girls are trained 
with care. 


As to the girl herself, if she has not, in this grave matter, the 
independence of action enjoyed by an English or an American wo- 
man, it must be admitted that more attention is given to her own 
views than is elsewhere the case. In old times, so little account 
was made of her preferences, that infants in the cradle were be- 





trothed. Two men or two women, who were bound to each other 
by close friendship, promised to marry their children, taking it for 
granted that their offspring must needs fall heir to something of 
their affection for each other. The frequency of applications for 
divorce caused the abandonment of the notion that a lad and a girl 
were fore-ordained to become man and wife. Abduction also played 
a great part among the Serbs, but that brutal custom has at last 
aroused the opposition of government. In the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, it was regarded as crime, while elsewhere it was beheld 
with indifference. The principality of Servia had hardly attained 





autonomy, when the terrible laws of the founder of the reigning 
dynasty rendered it exceedingly difficult. Even in Montenegro, 
the code of Damilo I. has forbidden those outrages to which their 
girls were exposed.” 


‘!1The Christians, and not the Mohammedans, are meant. The beys of Bosnia, for 










instance, have but little relish for equality. 

2This fact is greatly exaggerated by Wlahovitj and Frilley, when they say (J/on- 
tenegro Contemporain, chap. xiv.,) without qualification: The arrangements for 
their protection have restored to women their rightful freedom.”? [It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this inhuman custom has come down to the Serbs from the times 
when it was the only way by which a man could get a wife. Primitive society was, 
everywhere, broken up into little groups, whose members were, either in fact or in 


theory, of close kinship to each other, so that a marriage between two members of the 
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Whenever a girl rejected the advances of any lad, he gathered 
a body of his comrades, and made the attempt to get hold of her, 
and carry her before a Pope, who rarely refused to give them the 
nuptial benediction, which is all that is needed in countries where 
civil marriage is not required. If we may trust the evidence of 
popular songs, the heroes of Tzernagora long made it a point of 
honor thus to carry off Mussulman women, and thus to gain them 
at once for their country and their faith. 

Abduction, as it now exists, however, hardly deserves the name. 
It is mostly a means by which the girls obtain, as their husbands, 
lads who are not acceptable to their parents. In Bulgaria, the girl 
goes and takes her seat by the hearth of the lover's family, (like 
Ulysses in the Odyssey, when, in his wanderings, he seeks a host,) 
and she stirs up the fire, by way of giving them to understand that 
she asks an asylum. When the marriage takes place, her parents 
stay away, and thus avoid the usual outlays. This saving some- 
times inclines people to feign an abduction or an elopement. In 
such cases, the priests are required to ascertain whether the girl 
gives her consent freely. Even in this case, public opinion regards 
with an evil eye marriages which have not the approval of both of 
the families concerned. 

There is no such hostility to marriages between persons of dif- 
ferent nationality, and the heads of the communities offer no 
obstacle to them. Thus they readily permit a Serb to marry a 
Roumanian wife, and, in that case, so great still is the power of 
Latin civilization, the whole establishment runs great risk of being 
Roumanized. It is to Prince Michel, of Servia, that I am indebted 
for this fact, which I found again recently in the Zour du Monde, a 
collection which establishes the remarkable conquests thus made 
by Latin society in the Slavic world. Similarly, nothing prevents 
a Croat girl from marrying a Pole of Gallicia, a Catholic like her- 
self. It would not be quite the same, were a man to leave his own 
church, in order to marry a girl of another communion. In 


group was impossible. Friendly intercourse between different groups, in those spots of 
neutral ground which the Teutons called markets, did not exist in the earliest period. 
The only way to get a wife was to steal her. Hence the form of abduction, which in 
so many and such widely separated countries did, and still does, accompany a regular 
and legal marriage. Mrs. Robinson, #47 supra, points out the continuance of those 
old customs among several Slavonic peoples. ‘The Roman story of the «‘ Rape of the 


Sabines,’’ was a reminiscence of the same state of things in ancient Italy. ] 
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we 


Austria-Hungary there is a good deal of indulgence shown to a 
proceeding for which love furnishes a valid excuse. But such ex- 
amples have but slight influence in other countries. A Slay who 
attempted to follow them, would be expelled from his community, 
and would even have to leave his village. If they do not appre- 
ciate religious differences existing between the heads 6f a family, 
they think them no better between their children, and the written 
law, which in Hungary and Croatia decides that the sons of a 
mixed marriage belong to their father’s church, and the daughters 
to their mother’s, seems altogether inconsistent with the ideas of 
paternal authority which the Slavs entertain. 


The communities also hold to it that the girls should marry in 
the order which custom has prescribed. Thus they are by no 
means pleased to see the younger married before the elder. This 
custom is equally in force as regards the lads, who must, moreover, 
wait till their sisters are married. (However, if one sister is mar- 
ried, and the other a mere child, the brother may marry). Another 
very serious obstacle to marriage is encountered in the countless 
impediments which the Orthodox [Greek] Church presents to the 
union of relatives. Here, as in the Church of Rome, there are 
three sorts of kinship,—that of blood, that of affinity or marriage, 
and the spiritual. The civil law does not, as is the case in France, 
undertake to make enactments as regards impediments. _ If it did 
make the attempt, it is by no means certain that it would be ina 
different sense from the canon law. In fact, in orthodox Servia, 
and in some parts of Catholic Croatia, confraternity and adoption 
are regarded as impediments, while the Bulgarians do not consider 
adoption as kinship. - The Serbs are, at times, very obstinate about 
such matters. Thus, while the Church does not extend the spirit- 
ual kinship [of gossips (2. ¢. god-sibs), persons akin through some 
one having been god-father or god-mother in baptism to another] 
beyond the fourth degree, in Herzegovina and Montenegro it goes 
as far as the ninth. The Montenegrins, however, are beginning to 
understand that it is difficult to forbid marriage between persons 
of the same clan, who are possibly relatives of the twentieth 
degree. In the upper Herzegovina, where, also, the clan 
system is in force, wives must be sought in another clan than one’s 
own. Buta girl is not displeased at being asked in marriage by a 
lad who lives at some little distance from her home. Nothing so 
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clearly shows that she is, if not known like the pious A£neas, “ beyond 


the stars,” yet esteemed beyond the home circle. Besides, no 
thought is more pleasing to her than that of traversing the country 
on the noisy wedding excursion. ‘O my mother,” saysa popular 
song, “marry me far away from home, that | may boast of my 
family.” 

If we may give credence to a proverb of the Montenegrins, the 
men of that country take wives where they gird on their sabres. 
But, as among that warlike race, 

«« Valor waits not till the years are told,”’ 

the Montenegrins really marry between their twentieth and their 
twenty-fifth year. These marriages, as they are far more rational 
than many of those in the west, have preserved to this people the 
vigorous and healthy constitution which is so necessary in their 
rude way of living. The girls marry between their sixteenth and 
their twentieth year. There is never an instance of that strange 
disparity of years, which we see too frequently elsewhere, and which, 
from the time of Moliere to that of Casimir Delavigne, has fur- 
nished the French theatre with so many situations which we would 
like to call comic. A really touching letter of Moliere’s, who had 
married a girl by far too young for him, to one of his most intimate 
friends, bears witness that he had found, by cruel experience, the 
truth of those scenes which he has immortalized, and that he knew 
better than anybody how griefs are accumulated in situations of 
which the frivolous see only the laughable side. 

The Germans say that their long betrothals“ are among the best 
means to render unhappy marriages rare. In that respect they are 
not unlike the novitiate required by the monastic orders. A French 
proverb says that no novitiate of this sort is known in France,” 
where betrothal immediately precedes marriage, for fear that celi- 
bacy may become too common. The Serbs seem to be of the same 
mind. In fact, among them the betrothed lover seldom meets the 
girl to whom he is to be married. In Montenegro, after their be- 
trothal, he must not even show himself again at her home. It is 
true that the accord of characters and of views is of but small im- 


“The Breton poet Brezeux calls Germany “the eternally betrothed of an everlasting 
Professor.’’ 

4 7he Westminster Review, in an article on “The Preliminaries of Marriage in 
France,’’ dwells forcibly on the objectionable features of the French system. 
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portance in that country, where “every act of the husband is an 
assertion of his indisputable authority,” an assertion which takes 
the least courteous shape in the least civilized countries.6 Chivalry 
of which P. J. Proudhon has said so much evil, in his De la Fustice 
dans la Révolution ct dans I’ Fglise, will never excite in women the 
antipathy with which the communistic sophist regards it, and if it 
was under the necessity of vanishing along with the social order 
which gave it birth, it has left behind it that spirit which we rightly 
call chivalrous, and which is at bottom at one with the gospel view 
of authority, as no longer a privilege bestowed by wrong and force, 
but a ministry, a service; as it is written: “He that is greatest 
among you, let him be the servant of all.” 

In Serbia, it is by means of a go-between that proposals are 
made by offering a nosegay of basil, in which a number of coins 
are inserted. The betrothal is seldom brought to pass at that 
first visit. 

Among the Bulgarians, the young man, when he is certain of 
the girl’s consent, pays her a visit inthe company of his parents. He 
presents her with a nosegay, and an understanding is had as to the 
presents to be made, and also as to the wedding-day. They also 
decide upon the ogz/uzk, a present from the lover to his future mother- 
in-law. At supper, the future bride waits on the table, a custom 
which already gives her to understand that she will be, in her new 
family, a “ servant,” which quite accords with the view of one of 
the most famous of living French authors. The real betrothal, in 
the presence of the priest, does not take place till their third 
meeting, and the girl’s mother is entrusted with the exchange of 
the rings. 

When marriage was no more than the purchase of a girl bya 
man, who regarded it quite as much as the procuring a servant as 


a companion, the ring, which was sometimes of iron, represented 
the first link of the chain which bound the new piece of property 
to its owner. Among peoples as primitive in their ways and 
notions as are the Southern Slavs, it is not surprising to find 
traces of a usage which is still'preserved by the nations who have 


‘6For instance, in Montenegro “the brutal nature of the Black-mountaineer becomes 
none the gentler under the marital roof-tree... The wife would not dare meddle 
with her husband’s affairs, or to fret about his proceedings.” (Wlahovitj and Frilley, 
ubi supra). 
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remained faithful to the patriarchal institutions. The Serb be- 
trothed presents to his father-in-law, as the price of his daughter, 
a number of ducats and a furred cloak. Before the publication of 
the Code now in force in the principality of Serbia,“ it was held 
that this payment must be made both to the father-in-law and the 
brother-in-law. The Bulgarian is required to give his father-in-law 
quite a large sum, several ducats to his mother-in-law, and presents 
to the brothers and sisters of his bride. 

The question of dowry is seldom discussed at the betrothal. 
The dowry is usually carried to the bridegroom’s house on the eve 
of the wedding-day, and sometimes a day or two earlier. 

While it is necessary, when a girl is asked in marriage, to take 
every precaution to soften a refusal, since a family whose advances are 
not accepted shows itself, in such a case, irritable to a degree— 

_there is a risk of very grave annoyance of a different sort when the 
betrothal is not followed by marriage. In those countries where 
the settlement of the Slavs has not uprooted the revengeful tradi- 
tions of the Albanians, in the mountains of Dalmatia and the 
Tzernagora, the breach of plighted troth has led to abundance of 
sanguinary feud. In Herzegovina and Tzernagora, the young man 
who is guilty of such a deed has to leave the country. 

If the lover compromised the reputation of his betrothed be- 
fore jilting her, the Serbs would never forgive him, nor would 
Heaven be more indulgent than man. “ The earth trembles,” says 
one of their songs, “ when a girl utters a curse. Her complaint 
rises up to God, and the tears which fall from her eyes sink three 
spears’ length into the earth.” It would greatly astonish people 
who think in this fashion, to be told that, in other countries, “ the 
inquiry as to paternity is forbidden.” Their logic does not find 
room for the gross contradictions found in the legislation of other 
lands. If they do believe that woman is a being of feeble intelli- 
gence® and versatile disposition, they draw the inference that she 
needs vigorous guardianship, and they have better managed to 






‘7[ Our authoress, it will be observed, uses the terms Serb and Servia as applicable 


to the Southern Slavs, but designates what we call Serbia or Servia, by the name 
“ Principality of Serbia ;” the 4 and the v are interchangeable. } 

48Tllyrians, ancestors of the modern Albanians. See Benlcew, La Gréce avant les 
Grecs. 

49%<«Women have long hair and short judgment.”’ So say all the Slavic poets, Rus- 
sians, Serbs, etc. 
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secure her that, than have people of better enlightenment and a 
higher civilization. Even in Austria-Hungary, where there is less 
moral strictness, the father of a child, if it be a boy, must pay all 
the cost of its support ; if it be a girl, the expense is divided. But 
in the gorges of Cattaro, this softening of old customs is not 
allowed. 

In some Serb countries, however, it is admitted that the breach 
of betrothal need not be looked upon as a sin beyond pardon. On 
the Military Frontiers, the vendetta takes the shape of a demand 
for damages. In Lika, if the girl refuses to wed her betrothed, she 
must pay her lover the expenses of the betrothal twice over. 
When it is her lover who refuses, the damages are three-fold. In 
the circles of Gradiska and of Brod, she cannot marry until she 
has paid the expenses incurred by her jilted lover. 

The Bulgarians have not inherited from the Thracians, whose. 
country, however, they inhabit, those revengeful traditions which 
the Illyrians (the primitive Albanians) have bequeathed to the 
Serbs. Among them, the seducer is not in danger of his life, but 
he has to marry the girl he has deceived. If she will not agree to 
take him as her husband, he is handed over to the courts of jus- 
tice. At Ljeskovac there is still less severity. If the seducer is 
unwilling to marry, he has merely to pay a fixed sum in damages. 

Apart from the case of seduction, breach of betrothal does not 
involve very severe consequences. The girl—that sex is in Bul- 
garia less faithful to its troth than the other—pays a small sum 
to her lover, and has to undergo from the proto-Pope (or arch- 
priest) a little sermon on the merits of troth-keeping,—a sermon 
which is extremely likely to meet with the usual success of the 
discourses delivered by the preachers. 

Betrothals generally take place in the carnival, the time of rejoic- 
ings, and the weddings in Autumn, because, as the harvest is then 
gathered, the house will not lack the provisions needed for a festi- 
val whose importance is so great among the Southern Slavs. 

Among the German and the Latin peoples, indeed, a marriage 
interests hardly anybody besides the relatives of the bride and 
bridegroom. But the disposition of the Slavs does not allow the 
neighborhood to remain indifferent to such an occurrence. When 
a peasant girl is married, her whole village takes part in the solem- 


nity. The Zadruga of itself would make quite a company, even 
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if the villagers were not disposed to share in the satisfaction of the 


two families. It has been said that, in the middle ages, all his vas- 
sals participated in the joys of their seigneur; the terrible wars of 
the Jacquerie in France suggest a doubt of these inclinations of 
“Jacques Bonhomme.”” The good will of the Serb peasants 
towards the newly married, is less doubtful. 

I would like to give a notion of the facts in regard to .these 
Marriages, aS numerous as they are interesting, contained in 
the remarkable work of Prof. Bojisic. But, besides their being 
far too numerous for the limits of an article, since customs 
change as we pass from district to district, and even from village to 
village,—the significance of these primeval rights is not easily 
grasped, unless by those who have & satisfactory notion of the 
family traditions of the Slavs. I shall confine myself to a very 
brief description of a Montenegrin marriage, as the manners of the 
race have been better preserved by the Tzernagora than by the 
other countries, and the leading idea of Slay marriage is disclosed 
more plainly than elsewhere. 

When the wedding-day is fixed, the bridegroom selects two 
djevers, relatives or friends of his own, and entrusted with functions 
which the paranymphs among the Greeks were wont to discharge. 
He also invites the young fellows of his acquaintance to take part 
in the procession which is to go in search of the bride. These 
voung fellows, who are called svat/7, are on horseback by dawn, as 
are the devers, who lead the animal upon which the bride is to ride. 
Preceded by a standard-bearer, singing, caracoling, and especially 
“letting the powder speak,” they go to meet a similar procession, 
which has set out from the dwelling-place of the bride. As soon 
as the two companies meet, the standard-bearers approach each 
other, and feign a short contest, a reminiscence of the abductions 
of old times. They then dismount, dance, embrace, and discharge 
their pistols. 

When the united processions arrive at the bride’s home, they 
find her relatives, with the exception of her father and mother, at 
the threshold of the house. The devers next ask to be taken to 
the mother, in order to claim the fulfilment of her promise. But, as 
the appearance of an abduction is always kept up, the mother 
makes objections, sheds tears, and does not admit that she is satis- 
fied until she is presented with the gifts, which, in appearance, re 
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present the price of her daughter. The svati make their way into 
the house, where they find the well-known box, painted in brilliant 
colors, which plays so great a part in these marriages. This gift 
of the bridegroom, which takes the place of the heavy oaken 
clothes-chest of the Western peasants, is meant to hold the pres- 
ents, which each must bring the bride. Three days after the wed- 
ding, when the bride’s mother pays her first visit to her daughter, 
she takes with her the box, and all the gifts it contains. While the 
vati are busy at the tables, cutting up the roast sheep, like those 
which figure in the feasts of Homer’s heroes, and while, before the 
doors, the dancers are making the air ring with joyous cries and the 
discharge of muskets, the mother and the friends of the bride are 
busied with her toilet. Her.brother removes the maiden’s snood, 
which hangs in the house for three days, and they replace it with 
the veil of the married woman. When the time comes to set out, 
covered from head to foot in that sad-colored veil, and with head 
meekly bowed, she leaps across the threshold of her own home. 
After having escorted her for a moment, her relatives and friends 
give her up to the sva¢i of the bridegroom. This blunt separation 
bears witness that all the ties which unite her past to her new life, 
must be severed without hesitation. 


The villages through which the procession passes resound with 
hurrahs, and with the din of musketry. The Slavs are not charac- 
terized by the sobriety of the Latins, (a great honor to that ancient 
race,) and there is no lack of drinking. At the bridegroom’s vil- 
lage, the procession turns directly to the church, whither he has 
secretly betaken himself. After the marriage rite, he departs with 
the same secresy. The bride, on the contrary, proceeds with 
solemnity to her husband’s house, amid the uproar made by the 
noisy svati, The devers, one on either hand, form her guard of 
honor. On the threshold, she is received by her father-in-law, who 
presents a child to her, the symbol of her duties, and also of her 
maternal cares, those /ongu fastidia, of which the great poet of mel- 
ancholy, that truly modern soul cast upon a rude antiquity, Virgil, 
speaks with such touching emotion. The mother-in-law presents 
her daughter-in-law with an apple, which she is to cast over the 
roof. It is thought unlucky if she fails todo so. That apple, given 
by the mother-in-law, who has, in general, but little good-will to- 
wards the bride, was it the golden apple of discord cast among the 
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goddesses at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis? Is it not rather 


the fatal fruit which imparted the grievous knowledge,” which 
allows us to “ see things as they are,’”*' and which must be got rid 
of, if weare to extricate ourselves from joint responsibility for the re- 
bellion of the first parents of the race? But these interpretations 
are out of keeping with other usages. Thus the apple seems to 
have a different significance when the groomsman returns it to the 
bride, with a piece of money inserted. In the gorges of Cattaro, 
the Domacin of the bridegroom, when he sets out to invite the 
guests, carries a leathern bottle filled with wine, and adorned with 
apples, ribbons and handkerchiefs. During the wedding-supper, if 
the bride catches sight of the bridegroom, she throws an apple at 
him. In some villages, on a wedding-day, they place an apple on 
the end of the flag-staff, whence joyously hang long ribbons of divers 
colors. In Herzegovina, the marriage procession, before entering 
the house, makes its way to the village well, and marches round it 
three times, when the bridegroom throws into the air an apple and 
some coins, but so that they shall not fall into the water, and a 
crowd of children try to catch them. 

In Montenegro, where there is no march to the well, the pro- 
cession takes possession of the house, and behaves as if it were in 
a conquered country. The devers take their seat on the nuptial 
couch, where the bridegroom brings them food and drink, while a 
feast is spread for the svat#?7. The bridegroom must give no time 
to his wife, his dignity as master not allowing him to show her the 
least attention. The devers are entrusted with keeping up the 
credit of Montenegrin gallantry. They escort the bride to the 
bridal chamber, which they have the right to keep the bridegroom 
from entering. In Montenegro, as in Herzegovina, it is the rule 
that the bride should pass the night with the ayever, who is usually 
a brother-in-law, and the nights following, with her sisters-in-law.” 
The mother of the bridegroom alone can put an end to this sepa- 
ration. She usually chooses a Sunday or a Tuesday, which are 
thought lucky days. But she waits hard by till her daughter- 


5066 Out addit scientiam, addit et dolorem.” [** He that increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow.”’ Eccles. i. 18.] 

51«« A truly terrible disease,”’ says an eminent French physician of the eighteenth 
century, ‘for it allows us to see things as they are.”’ 

82Wlahovitj and Frilley (267 supra), seem to think that the devers have the right to 
decide whether the rule is to be enforced. 
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in-law is asleep, and then goes to awaken her son, and gives him 
her blessing. 

The story of young Tobit’s wife, whose first seven husbands had 
been strangled by the jealous demon Asmodeus,® is possibly the 
origin of such precautions. In Montenegro, there is, in fact, a firm 
conviction of the existence of a mischievous spirit, called J/ora or 
Vorina, who is quite as terrible as the Asmodeus of the Jews. 

In Bulgaria, the husband has to engage in a real struggle with 
the young fellows who oppose his entering the nuptial chamber. 
At Ljeskovac, they have a practice, more than patriarchal, which, 
under different forms, seems have been general among the Slavs. 
The sister-in-law of the bride waits at the chamber door until the 
bridegroom comes to tell her that the bride has kept her virginity. 
Joy is then redoubled throughout the house, and the guests and 
the husband form a procession, which proceeds to the houses of her 
relatives, to take their presents, and to pay to his mother-in-law the 
vogsluk agreed upon at the betrothal. The procession returns to 
the bride’s home, bringing her relatives. In this procession, one of 
the young men carries a sheep, whose horns are gilt and adorned 
with gilt apples. But if the virginity of the bride has not been 
established, the guests relapse into gloom, the music is hushed, and 
her father has to take back his daughter, or, in case the son-in-law 
is satisfied to keep her, he must pay him damages for the disgrace 
he has incurred, and give up his claim to presents and to the 
ogsluk promised at the betrothal. An old matron of the village is 
directed to inform the whole village of the disgrace incurred by the 
mother, who has not known how to keep guard over her daughter. 

Such scenes carry us far from the Latin-Teutonic world. _ It is 
the same with the Montenegrin weddings, which undoubtedly keep 
up old usages whose first meaning it is not always easy to get at. 
But the general drift of their significance is quite clear. It is to 
give the bride to understand that she is about to become half of a 
husband, whose life, like that of his people, is devoted to a per- 
petual conflict. Those svatz, armed like soldiers, who go through 
the forms of an abduction rather than of an escort,—those dyevers 
who churlishly take possession of the nuptial chamber—that festi- 
val, where the girls of her own age form no part of the bride’s pro- 
cession—that bridegroom who does not condescend to extend to 





See Bouillet, Dictionnaire untverselle, articles Tobie and Asmodée. 
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her the slightest sign of attention—that whole warlike and haughty 
ceremonial presents a remarkable contrast to our western notions 
of wedding ceremonies. We must say that there is a frankness 
about it, which has its merit. A writer who belongs to the freest 
people in Europe, recently showed us that the old servitudes, which 
have been abolished for the lower classes, have always continued 
in force for the women of “ merry England,” and that if the squire 
could no longer thrash a peasant, he could “ chastise’ his wife as 
freely as a Black Mountaineer.® There is, at least, no attempt to 
deceive the Montenegrin girl, to describe, in plaintive epithalami- 
ums, the felicities of what the Germans call familiengliick. The 
Southern Slavs have not yet learned to inquire whether this life is 
as good as Leibnitz and the optimists thought it, or as bad as, in our 
own days, Schopenhauer and his school maintain. But they are 
aware that for themselves, both men and women, it is rough, stern 
and full of difficulty, and even on a day when it elsewhere seems 
but right to leave cares for the present and anxieties for the 
future out of sight, they do not manage to look with charmed eye 
upon the battle of life, the terrible “conflict for existence,’ which 
has, for so many centuries, made of our little world a vast cemetery, 
and of its history (as Paul Louis Courier says), ‘an accumulation of 
mad follies and horrors.” 


[1]. 

THE symbolism of their wedding festivals is not deceptive. 
\Voman is regarded as a being of an inferior order, and is treated 
as such; and this, it is thought, is urgently required by an 
intelligent view of her own interests and those of society. The 
(ode Napoléon, which, in no sense, concedes the equality of the 
sexes, is hardly logical, when it grants the wife the right to demand 
a separation, if ill-treated. The Slavs have not sanctioned any 
such anomaly. “ He that spareth the rod, hateth his son,” Solomon 
tells us. And if chastisement is so good for a son, can it be bad 
for a wife? All are agreed that, “ in old times,” the Slav husband, 
in Russia as in the oriental peninsula, had the right to punish his 
wife. Was he content to strike her “ with a flower,” as the Brah- 
mins advise? We may be permitted to doubt it. The “ right” 


conceded by the ancients, is certainly not abandoned by their sons. * 


5See the.remarkable articles in the Westminster Review, on “ The Preliminaries 


to Marriage in France.” 
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A Serb officer, M. Wlahovitj, bears witness that “the wife of a 
Montenegrin is liable to the most brutal chastisements.” The 
“right” is not called in question by the neighbors, and even her 
relatives are never provoked at these “chastisements.”’ The wife 
herself regards them as so simply rightful, that she bears no 
grudge to her master. She well knows, that if her husband acted 
otherwise, he would be looked on less as a man of kind heart than 
as one of no firmness, and with but little capacity to act as the 
head of a household. 

The anomaly in the Code Napolcon, which I have pointed out, 
does, however, exist in Slavic law. That same wife, who is liable to 
be chastised like her girl, is not regarded as incapable of managing 
her own property. All that she brings her husband as dowry, is 
hers in control, in use, and in possession. Her wedding outfit, and 
her jewels cannot, under any pretext, become the property of her 
husband, or be seized by his creditors. Such is the law, but in 
practice, the property of women of the poorer class is not kept 
separate, when they marry, from that of their husbands. In 
wealthy houses, the wife uses her income for family expenses, but 
keeps the management in her own hands. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Russian legislation on this subject—at which Westerns are 
sometimes surprised—is by no means due, as many are tempted to 
believe, to the influence of dynasties of foreigners, but is entirely 
in accord with Slav traditions. This right of management has 
itself been frequently extended to the royal dominions. Russia, 
like Poland, has seen its sceptre swayed by female hands, and their 
Hedwigs and Catherines have borne, with glory, the crown of the 
Jagellons and the Rurikovitch. 

When a marriage is terminated by a divorce, the woman re- 
tains her whole dowry. Besides, whenever a divorce is granted 
for fault of the husband, he must pay her a fixed sum. If she has 
no children, she may do what she pleases with her dowry. In case 
she dies intestate, it reverts to her husband, with the exception of 
her wardrobe, which is given to her mother, or, if she be not 
alive, to her sisters or sisters-in-law. 


The right of a mother over her children is no more disputed 
than that of their father. But as “their father is to his child a 


56 The Rurikovitch, (Northmen or Scandinavians), the Romanoff, (Prussians), and 
the Holstein—Gottorp, (Germans). 
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god on earth,” his authority will always be practically the greater, 
although he very willingly leaves his wife to bring up their daugh- 
ters as well as she knows how. As for the sons, they feel towards 
their mother a genuine respect, and the haughty style in which 
Telemachus, in the Odyssey, treats Penelope, would excite no 
approval in a Serb or a Bulgarian. This parental authority 
continues, in some countries, after marriage, and even extends to 


the grand-children, when the son is under age. But a young 


woman cannot appeal to it against her husband. When a married 
daughter leaves her husband, she goes back, it is true, to her 
father’s house. Nevertheless, he, no more than her mother, would 
be inclined to receive her, if it were merely an affair of “ quarrels,” 
even though the husband were in the wrong on all points. <A wife 
who carries tales to her relatives, receives no support from public 
opinion. To suffer without a murmur, is her duty. In general, 
the Oriental is inclined to leave a good many things to the judg- 
ment of “her master,” as Lady Morgan calls him. Saint Paul 
tells us to obey even him who is displeasing, and to leave to God, 
whose instrument he is, the work of chastising or of punishing him. 

In Austria-Hungary, conjugal dissensions may be terminated by 
a simple separation. But that procedure, which is borrowed from 
the canon law of the Roman Catholic Church, is not acceptable to 
the Southern Slavs. While they hold, in theory, to the indissolu- 
bility’? of marriage— married people are to live together in para- 
dise,— they seek divorce in cases certainly not provided for in Gos- 
pels. Thus, in Herzegovina, a husband may, for instance, send back 
his wife, if her breath be foul,—a ground for divorce already speci- 
fied by the Homer of Persia, in the Shah Namceh (Book of Kings), 
when he narrates the legendary account of the birth of Alexander the 
Great, current in his country. But the Mohammedans no more 
than the Orthodox, perceive that the wife is wronged by the rupt- 
ure of marriage. The Mussulmans of Bosnia have to pay the xica to 
the wife whom they send back, and, besides this, to give her a sum 
of money, if she have an infant at the breast. A Bulgarian who 
should divorce his wife for other reasofis than those we have speci- 
fied, would be obliged to pay her compensatory damages and to 
provide for her support. But that seldom happens. 


57The word is not used here in the sense put upon it by Roman Catholics, but in 


that of the New Testament, which admits of divorce in one case. 
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There is, among the Southern Slavs, no uniformity as regards 
the succession of married people to each other’s property. There 
are districts where each is the other's heir. It is not soin Bul- 
varia, where the heirs-in-chief are the children. The husband 
succeeds -only to the eighth, or, if she have no children, to the 
fourth, of her estate. In some parts of Dalmatia, also, the children 
are the real heirs,and when married people are either the other’s heir, 
they inherit only the usufruct for life. In several districts of Croatia, 
the wife has not the entire usufruct, unless she has children and 
does not intend to marry again. In upper Herzegovina,, if she dies 
childless and intestate, her parents are the sole heirs. Dying in- 
testate is no fanciful case, the more so as the notion of making a 
will is often strange to this people. The spirit of association 
and of community of goods, is not favorable to a custom which 
must gain ground with the disappearance of the old Slavic disposi- 
tions. 

Adoptive brotherhood (podratimstvo) is one of the usages, 
which, like that of association, has struck deep roots in the past of 
this people, but to which’ the age is so little propitious that, in 
more than one district of Croatia, it is noteven known. It flour- 
ishes chiefly in Montenegro and the Principality of Serbia. Yet 
Messrs. Wlahovitj and Frilley speak of it as a usage which is becom- 
ing uncommon in Montenegro. On the Military Frontiers, there 
are to be found friends who swear to be helpful to each other in all 
circumstances. A man anda woman may take such an oath. Two 


girls likewise may form a similar friendship. The orthodox and 


the Catholic Churches do not refuse their blessing to the pohratim. 
In his earlier work, Zhe Customs of the Slavs, Prof. Bojisic has pub- 
lished a prayer which he found in a ritual printed at Venice to- 
wards the middle of the sixteenth century, and which invokes the 
blessing of the loving and gracious Lord upon his “ servants who 
are united in spiritual affection.” 

Vuk says that there are in Bulgaria women who enter into such 
friendships, and that they are consecrated by the blessing of the 
clergy. According to him, if a woman fall sick, she has herself 
taken to church by a young man, who carries a cross on his head 
while the priest recites a prayer. If she recover, she regards that 
man as a brother, and he looks on her as his sister. 

The adoption of children is not attended by religious rites 
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among the Serbs, but it isa solemn transaction. It is not so in 


Bulgaria, where the adoptive father merely gives a new dress to 
SD d n . 


the child. Women, also, if they have lost children, may adopt 
others, in case they have no near relatives to take their place in 
the community. 

The taste for association which has given rise to the commu- 
nity, is, as I have already remarked, gradually growing weaker. 
The dissensions among the women have always been among the 
chief hindrances to life in community. However, except in Herze- 
govina and among other Slavs under the rule of the Padishah, 
the communities are hardly to be found in their entirety. Even 
there, there are undoubtedly dissolutions, but they are still re- 
garded as a misfortune. It is no longer the same with the Slavs 
who live under the rule of the Emperor of Austria-Hungary. 
They are mingled with populations, of whom the leading one, the 
German, has the tendency to individuality strongly developed ; 
they therefore find it less easy, than do the Ottoman Slavs, to keep 
to the customs of their fathers. As the Turks pay but little heed 
to what the vayahs think and do, they have never, like the Prus- 
sians in Posen and Joseph II in the Austrian States, made efforts to 
assimilate the Slavs to themselves, the conquering race. It is, 
therefore, in Turkey that we must study those old usages, which 
have elsewhere undergone more or less of alteration. 


Dora, Countess p’ISTRIA. 


IS CHRISTIANITY ON THE WANE AMONG US? 

“THE truth of the Christian religion is quite another thing from 
| its wide acceptance as true, or its progress among mankind, 
Christ himself, on one memorable occasion, put the question: 
‘When the Son of Man cometh, shall He indeed find the faith on 
the Earth?’’ Whatever He may have meant by his “ coming,” 
whether a near or a remote event, he speaks of one which was to 
occur after the lapse of some time in the history of the Christian 
Church, and he speaks with a certain dubiousness as to the result 
of all the efforts made in the meantime, to awaken and to cherish 
‘the Faith’ in the hearts of men. It is, therefore, an open ques- 
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tion to the strongest believer in Christianity, whether or not it is 
losing or gaining ground at any time. He is not committed to 
the dclief that it is and must be doing so, however strong may be 
his hope of its gradual and complete triumph. 

This question has recently been raised by a very clever article 
in the Nation, of New York, a propos of the discussions held in 
the recent general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
That article attracted a fair share of attention and of protest on its 
appearance. It so commended itself to somebody as a wise sug- 
gestion, that it has been reprinted in separate form and circu- 
lated gratuitously, being sent to a very large body of the Christian 
clergy of various denominations,—possibly to all of them. It has 
been the theme of much discussion and probably of many ser- 
mons, and is, in some sense, one of the lesser sensations of the day. 


To those who know the general character and tone of the 
Nation, the article will not have the force which it may have with 
others. When that paper was projected some years ago, the 
London Sfectator was spoken of, as, if not the model to be fol- 
lowed by its managers, at least the paper so near of kin in its pur- 
pose and character, as to give a fair idea of what subscribers might 
expect. But anything farther asunder than the two in method and 
spirit, it would be hard to point out in modern journalism, although 
they are alike in literary ability, and in setting up a high standard 
of moral judgment. And the American journal was never better 
described than when the Sfectator called it “our clever but acrid 
contemporary.” Clever and acrid it is in every regard. Its atti- 
tude towards our national life and its every department, has been 
that of censorious and contemptuous fault-finding. Of course, we 
are not complaining of the just indignation with which it has 
attacked things specifically and clearly iniquitous. Nor do we 


desire that any organ of public opinion should ever become any- 
thing else than a severe and just but friendly critic of society. 
But we do complain of its wholesale ascription of base motives to all 


from whom it differs on questions on which there can be an honest 
difference of opinion; of the ingenuity with which it connects dis- 
sent from its own views on nearly all subjects, with some sort of 
selfish depravity ; and, more than all, of the prominence which it 
gives to everything which can be found worthy of censure or 
blame, to the exclusion or undue subordination of whatsoever 
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things are excellent and of good report. We refer to the whole 
“effect” of the picture it draws of American life, as not only mis- 
leading to foreigners, but as mischievous at home. We mean, by 
this, what Dr. J. P. Thomson means when, in his recent book, 7he 
United States a Nation, (p. 225), he speaks of “the Englishman 
who mistakes the cynical severity of the Vaton for a sober repre- 
sentation of American Society.”’ But “ cynical”’ is Dr. Thompson’s 
word, not ours. It has not been exactly cynical, for the cynic has 
no care for those whose worthlessness he points out. He believes 
they are capable of nothing better, and, indeed, that he himself is 
no better than they. Heis not capable of honest bitterness or true 
contempt, because he has no faith in any high ideal of life, and no 
hope of any improvement. He can occupy no point of view lofty 
enough to enable him to look down upon men. Bad as is cen- 
sorious self-righteousness, there is a deeper depth, and to that 
depth—the cynic’s disbelief in any sort of righteousness as other 
than a notion of the head—the Nation has not sunk. But censor- 
iousness is Closely allied to cynicism. It is hard to believe that all 
men are liars, and yet there is such a thing as truthfulness ; or that 
all men are fools, and yet that there is such a thing as wisdom; or 
that all men are thieves, and yet there is such a thing as honesty : 
and when one gets very near to those general affirmations, he is 
not very far from the doubt. And the Wation has unquestionably 
tended to foster the cynical spirit in America, and also to foster 
that practical equivalent for cynicism—despondency. It is helping 
to rob those who are dissatisfied with what we are, of all hope of 
seeing us better, and to paralyze honest effort, among the educated 
classes, to amend the things with which they are dissatisfied. 
Being itself wholly out of sympathy, as well as agreement, with 
the vast majority of the people, and under no obligation to try to 
understand them, it has helped, so far as its circle of influence 
reaches, to widen the breach between the culture and the suffrages 
of the nation, and to cultivate the fastidiousness with which our 
superfine intelligences contemplate all popular movements. It is 
quite true that in its direct and positive exhortations it has en- 
deavored to effect exactly the opposite result. But it is of small 
use to bid men step into the social and political arena, when you 


have persuaded them that they will but waste their pains there. 
The total effect produced by its discussions is much like that with 
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which some of its readers will rise from the perusal of the article we 
are now speaking ‘of—the feeling of nearly utter disheartenment, 
the sense that little or nothing can be done to amend matters, and 
the conviction that our evils are not accidental, but essential to the 
system of life in which they inhere. 

It is, for other reasons, an excellent thing that this and similar 
articles have appeared in the Nation. For no part of the commu- 
nity is so likely to pick up censorious opinions as what is called the 
religious world, and it is just in that quarter that the Va/ion’s un- 
just estimate of our social and political life finds easiest acceptance 
and does the most mischief. It is well that some people should 
see themselves reflected once in a while in the mirror in which 
they are fond of contemplating others, that they may learn how 
distorted and untrue the reflecting medium is. Some of them, 
indeed, by reason of super-abundant bile or the like defect, are not 
unlikely to accept the estimate as, in the main, a true one, and to 
go on admiring the candor and the abundance with which their 
favorite weekly confesses other people’s sins. Others may be poor 
enough logicians to think that the Nation is wrong this time, and 
to question the results reached in the present instance, without 
calling in question the method pursued. But many it must help 
to qualify their acceptance of such opinions, and put them on their 
guard against a false standard of judgment. 

And the present is an excellent instance of the method pursued 
by the Nation. It has discovered that Christianity has lost ground 
as a motive power in modern society. There has been a “loss 
of faith inthe dogmatic part of Christianity. People do not believe 
in the fall, the atonement, the resurrection, a future state of reward 
and punishments, at all, or do not believe in them with the cer- 
tainty and vividness which are needed to make faith a constant 
influence on a man’s life.” And this is put forward as the first and 
chief solution of “the problem presented by the irreligion of the 
poor and the dishonesty of the church members.” 

Now statements of this sort might fairly be expected to come 
only from those who have made a large and fairly thorough 
investigation of the subject. We cannot suppose that our critic is 
dealing in second-hand affirmations, or retailing the lamentations 
put forward by the clerical and semi-clerical members of church con- 
gresses and conventions, without having verified them for himself 
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He certainly would not do so with their statements on other sub- 
jects; he would be the first to remind us of the influences which 
tend to warp the ecclesiastical vision. And especially he might be 
expected to be on his guard in the case of a Church which, what- 
ever her merits, occupies a social position which brings her but 
slightly into contact with the poor, while it gives great induce- 
ment to false professions of belief. 


Upon what evidence then are we told that, in our age as distin- 
suished from other times, and in our land as distinguished from 
other lands, Christianity is less efficient as a motive power in the 
moulding of human life and conduct? There have, it seems, been 
hypocrites, consciously or unconsciously such, disclosed by recent 
cases of fraud. “It is an unfortunate and, at first sight, somewhat 
puzzling circumstance that so many of the culprits in the recent 
cases of fraud and defalcation should have been professing Chris- 
tians, and, in some cases, persons of unusual ecclesiastical activity, 
and that this activity should have furnished no check whatever to 
the moral descent. . . . The church scandals multiply in spite of 
pastors and people.” Now these statements have no pertinence, 
unless they depict a state of things in American church life of our 
own day, which was not usual, or, at‘any rate, not equalled in all 
other lands and all other ages in the history of the church. But 
where are we to seek that goldenage of consistency and Christian 
perfection? Not in that of the first days of the Church, certainly. 
When the Christian church consisted of but thirteen persons, and 
when some at least of the truths on whose confession she rests 
were known as facts beyond doubt to every one of them, one of 
that number played defaulter with the church moneys, and then 
sold his Master to his enemies. Another denied that Master, with 
oaths and curses, to save his own skin; the other ten— with 
one possible exception, a mere lad named John—ran away at the 
first sign of danger. We have always thought it a pity that there 
was, in those days, no Nation or Saturday Review to point out the 
easy inference as to what might be expected after such a fine be- 
ginning! And when we get a little farther on, we find ourselves 
in no ideal age. Ananias and Sapphira, Simon Magus, Hermo- 
genes, Demas, Alexander the coppersmith, Diotrephes, Cerinthus, 
the Nicolaitans,—these are some of the ornaments of the Apostolic 
age. And the church of the following centuries had the same ex- 
perience. When there wasa right hot time of persecution, the chaff 
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was sifted out very freely, but in every period of rest and quiet, it 
came back again. The wheat and the tares are to grow together 
to the end, and nothing can be weaker in logic than to infer from 
the’ presence of the tares the absence of the wheat. And if, after 
that plain notification, “ religious professions”’ are taken by anybody 
as ‘“ guarantees of character,” the more fool he. The object for which 
the Christian church exists, is not to act as a general reference of- 
fice, in order that the world may escape burning its fingers by 
trusting the wrong persons. It is to bring society under the influ- 
ence of Christian truth; it is to “let down the net” and take in 
everything, leaving the discrimination to a higher wisdom than that 
of man. 

But we are told that this assumption of a waning influence of 
Christianity upon men’s lives, is a natural inference from the spread 
of doubt and disbelief; and it is asserted that this has reached the 
multitudes inside the churches, as well as without. In other days, 
when men had not heard the truths of religion called into question, 
or when all such questionings were regarded with horror, the in- 
fluence of Christian principles upon life was direct and command- 
ing, and the vast discrepancy between profession and practice hard- 
ly existed. Has this writer ever read George Eliot’s novels? She 
is certainly a fair and unprejudiced witness as to the influence of 
Christianity. upon minds who have never been subjected to the in- 
fluence of doubt. And she certainly does not present us any such 
picture of Christian consistency among her sober, church-going, 
creed-believing, doubt-rejecting English people of all classes. That 
wonderful chapter in 7e Afll on the Floss, entitled,“ A Variation of 
Protestantism unknown to Bossuet,’’ is as true to life as if it had 
been produced by some process of photography. The present 
writer speaks whereof he knows. It was his own early experience 
to have been brought up in a fairly religious and church-going 
community, ina country district of the British Islands—among a 
people whose faith in the Prayer Book, or in the Shorter Catechism, 
was an unquestioning faith. He has carried away some very defi- 
nite impressions of that form of society, but he must say that the 
absence of any discrepancy between profession and practice is not 
one of them. The faith of that community was as undisturbed by 
doubt or infidelity as heart could wish. Even a Unitarian was an 
object of horror to them. They lived in the calm and untroubled 
atmosphere of dogmatic conviction. But it was no model com- 
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munity ; it would have born a good deal of mending without run- 
ning any risk of being mistaken for the New Jerusalem. Not that 
there were not plenty of good people in it,— people who did justly, 
loved mercy, and walked humbly with God. But those who knew 
it, would have hesitated to speak of its churches in the terms in 
which our critic speaks of the American churches, and to say that, 
to “the great majority,” their religious professions were “ the hon- 
est expression of high hopes and noble aims.” Men they were 
who believed in the certainty and reality of hell fire as strongly as 
they believed in that which burnt on their own hearth-stones. All 
the sources of spiritual discipline which could be furnished by such 
convictions were abundantly present, and yet those men broke the 
commandments about as frequently and unblushingly, to say the 


glcast, as if they had lived in our own land and time of doubt and 


questioning. I myself remember to have speculated more than once, 
after burning my finger, upon the awful torture of having my 
whole body tormented in that way forever. But I am not aware 
that it ever influenced me in the least in my actual behavior, or 
made me more truthful or obedient. 


In truth, the gulf between theory and practice is nowhere so 
wide and deep as ina community which has inherited its beliefs, 
and has never been obliged to fight for them. Those “ages of 
faith,” as they are sometimes called, though “ages of stagnation ”’ 
were the better name for them, are never distinguished by con- 
sistency of faith and practice. The masculine and vigorous faith 
is that which has $tood that trial which, we are told, is “ more 
precious than silver and gold.” Woman’s faith, being, in a higher 
degree, of the directly personal and emotional sort, finds that trial 
in the burdens and the difficulties of life. All ages are alike to 
her, therefore, for those opportunities for testing are never wanting. 
But the masculine faith is a rest on principles which have been 
fought for and won. It is the joy “ according to the joy of the har- 
vest; and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.”” The man 
who deals honestly with himself and with the truth, who makes 
up his mind to have the truth at any cost, and to accept nothing 
else or less than it, will never be kept from coming short of the 
truth by the mental temper of his time. To say so much, is to 
say that those who believe that Christianity is the truth, cannot 
believe that these times are so much less favorable to an earnest 
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belief than those of mere acquiescence. They may be times of 
greater mental conflict,—times when men are tempted to escape 
out of conflict, either into the quiet haven of submission to au- 
thority, or into the equally quiet refuge of unquestioning unbelief. 
But they are the times, also, of that “ firmer faith ”’ which comes, as 
Tennyson tells us by his own experience, from facing the mental 
spectre of doubt and laying it. We do not say that this is a uni- 
versal experience in the Church of our land and time, but we have 
very good reason to believe it a very common one. There are 
multitudes in our churches, of the feminine temperament, who 
never felt, nor could feel, the force of skeptical objections. There 
are multitudes of others who are no more cognizant of the exist- 
ence or currency of such objections, than they are of the differ- 
ences between the Hanbalee and the Hanafee sects of the Moham- 
medans; theirs is a mental world into which these have never 
penetrated, and they accept their creed by inheritance, and live in 
a quiet acquiescence in the dogmatical part of Christianity. There 
is yet another class to which the statement we are objecting to 
does apply. They have doubted, but have never dealt honestly 
with their doubts. They have thrust them out of sight, and try 
to live as if they never felt them. But it would be the greatest of 
mistakes to suppose this class numerous enough to give tone and 
character to the churches, and, we believe, altogether unfair to them 
to say that it is they who chiefly furnish the quota of unfaithful 
members, and disgrace the Christian profession. So far as we can 
judge of them, the influence of Christian principle in their lives 
and characters, is, at least, as potent as in those of the acquiescent 
traditionalists, whose faith is of that unshaken sort which our 
critic thinks the most efficacious in the control of conduct. 


When our critic speaks of the intellectual movements and ten- 
dencies of our times as unfavorable to faith, he excites a just sus- 
picion as to the breadth and accuracy of his view of those move- 
ments and tendencies. It is very easy for a man who is especially 
interested in some one current of intellectual movement, to mis- 
take that for the great flood-tide which keeps the intellectual 
world in agitation. And when he is out of sympathy with any 
tendency, it is but natural for him to depreciate its importance and 
its extent. Burke wasa very able man, and a keen observer of 
his times, but if Burke had been asked what was the importance 
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of the Methodist movement of his century, he would hardly have 
rated it so high as do all classes of historians in our times. In 
fact, this inability to feel the magnitude of a movement with which 
the observer is not in sympathy, is become a commonplace of 
the moralists, and finds, we think, one more illustration in the 
article under consideration. Nothing else in that article seems to 
indicate so clearly the antipathetic attitude of its writer towards 
the Christian Church, 

It is beyond question that we are living in the midst of three 
great religious revivals, each of them independent of the others, 
all of them helping to awaken in mena more decided conviction 
of the dogmatic truth of Christianity, and none of them, as yet, seem- 
ing to have spent its force. The first and oldest of the three, is 
that which began with the Methodists and afterwards expanded 
into the Evangelical movement, reaching in succession all the Re- 
formed Churches in England and America, and then extending to 
those of the Continent of Europe. A theologian who stands out- 
side of its current, the late Chantepie de la Saussaye of Leyden, 
speaks of it in this wise: “ That return to abandoned doctrines, 
around which the most glorious memories of the Reformation cling ; 
that firm and courageous opposition to the current of a shallow 
and destructive liberalism ; that joyous promptness in making sacri- 
fices of every sort, and in self-devotion to the cause of God; that 
faith for the future, which pauses before no obstacle, and hastens 
to the conquest of the world; lastly, that brotherly spirit of union 
which pays no heed to secondary differences, wherever it perceives 
the operation of the Holy Spirit: these are traits of the Revival, 
which are nothing but manifestations of spiritual life, signs of a real 
Christianity.” On the continent, and in the established Churches 
of the British Islands, the Evangelical Revival formeda school. In 
most of the American Churches, it became the universal influence 
which pervaded the whole body. The success achieved by such 
men as Mr. Moody, in our own day, shows how far it is from having 
spent its force, either at home or abroad. That success recalls the 
first days of its struggle with the indifference, the irreligion of 
the England of the Georges, when Hogarth with his pencil, a host 
of pamphleteers by their pens, and the mob, with whatever mis- 
siles came to hand, tried to stamp it out by ridicule, abuse, and every 
terrorism. Or it reminds us of George Eliot’s wonderful picture 
of its spread through the Church of England, which she has drawn 
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in Fanet’s Repentance. And, without feeling any unqualified ad- 
miration for the movement or its methods, it is impossible to watch 
it closely without feeling that there is at work in it a great uplift- 
ing force, which is bringing men to a higher level of living. 

The defects of the Evangelical movement have their bearings 
upon the charges which our critic brings against the American 
churches. Its leaders paid but little attention to the intellectual 
wants of mankind. They strove to-awaken men to fuller and 
warmer emotion, and to occupy their minds with affections which 
would exercise an expulsive power upon old sins and evil passions. 
But they did not intend any theological advance upon the formu- 
las of the sixteenth century. Where they showed any theological 
interest, it was chietly in reviving the teachings of that century, and 
translating them into the language of a later age. But such a re- 
vival is always impossible, and Evangelicalism has never stood 
upon the theological platform of the Reformation. It has never 
caught the spirit of Luther and of Calvin, with all its pains about 
their letter. The most cherished part of its theology, the one ad- 
dition to the Protestant theology for which it is responsible, is the 
doctrine of the conscious conversion of adults as the ordinary be- 
ginning of the Christian life. But it borrowed that doctrine, and 
the revivalist methods which grow out of it, from the Jesuits, and 
‘not from the Reformers; and it never has been able to bring it 
into any sort of harmony with the Reformed theology.* As a 








*It has been objected, that some of the older divines, notably Richard Baxter, dwelt 
much on this topic. But Richard Baxter’s theology never lost the color imparted to it 
by the book which first and most powerfully influenced his thinking, and, as he would 
say, effected his conversion. That book was the Christian Directory of the great 
Jesuit Robert Parsons. And as early as the Puritan days, this Romish element had 
begun to slip into Protestant theology. Blanco White, in his Autobiography, points out 
the close similarity of the Jesuit “ retreat’? to the Methodist revival services. Lacra- 
telle, in his Louis X/V., describes that age of Jesuit predominance, in terms which 
almost describe the Evangelical ideal of what society ought to be. He says: « At all 
times, society will be found preoccupied by certain ideas, which dominate men’s 
minds as a necessity and as a fashion. All the world gives them utterance, credence, 
adhesion. Towards the middle of the reign of Louis XIV, the court, the city, men 
of rank, and plain citizens, were preoccupied by a single thought, the thought of salva 
tion (de faire son salut); sermons, edicts, the brilliant conversation of the courtiers, 
familiar letters, tell of nothing but the necessity of salvation; that is, the need of 
having one’s soul reconciled to God. . . . There is not a letter, not a book, of that 
period, which does not show us this general thinking about salvation. It became the 
business of persons of all ages.” 
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consequence, Evangelicalism, in its comparative neglect of the 
intellectual side of Christianity, has sown the seeds of mental con- 
fusion, distress and doubt, to be reaped by a large number of those 
who have been brought up under its influence, but for whom its 
mere emotionalism is not sufficient. Unable to distinguish at once 
between the essential truth and errors of expression, they are often 
thrown, for a time, adrift from their traditional moorings. The 
evil is not an unmixed one. There is a rare and valuable disci- 
pline for men, in being forced to fight their way out of such confusion, 
if they ever do it. But toa part of them, the time of trial has no 
happy termination; they either go on in a state of conflict all 
their days, trying to believe what is incredible, or else they seek 
refuge in the cradle where Mother Church rocks her children 
asleep, or perhaps in that equally calm region whose temperature 
is not so unlike the other, “the populous City of No.” 


Another striking defect of the Evangelical revival is one which 
ought especially to commend it to our critic, and that was its nar- 
row-minded asceticism. Asceticism always means that life is too 
large a thing for religion, and must be whittled down into manage- 
able dimensions. The principle is clearly, but conditionally, recog- 
nized by Christianity. If hand, eye, or foot, put a stumbling block 
in the way of obedience, then hand or foot must be cut off and 
eye plucked out, that the stumbling block may be taken out of the 
way. Whatever destroys a man’s spiritual life, he must destroy. 
«Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor,” may be just the in- 
junction needed by the man to whom his riches have become a 
snare. But such casesare conditional, and even exceptional. The 
very illustration used by Christ expresses this exceptional nature 
of his injunctions. Hand, foot, eye, are parts of the normal man, 
of the man made in the image of God. And redemption must be 
meant to reach to and include every part of man, not to cut off or 
destroy any of them. And Christianity must be meant to sanctify 
the estate of rich and poor alike, and to bring all things into the 
obedience of Christ, not by making human life a narrower thing, 
but by taking it in its length and breadth, and consecrating it to 
God. But just here it was that Evangelicalism utterly broke down 
as a practical system. It had little to say to men, of the consecra- 
tion of this life ; it did not show them that all the manifold employ- 
ments and relations of mankind are but so many channels of divine 
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service, in which a man may glorify God by doing his work ina right 
spirit. It did not claim art, literature, music, and all the paths of 
intellectual activity, as parts of a divine plan for the spiritual ele- 
vation of men. It did not say,‘ There is a great world-order which 
is also God’s order, and every man in his own place can help on 
that order by doing his own work right.’ On the contrary, it dwelt 
chiefly on the necessity of saving men’s souls from eternal fire in the 
world to come. It labored unceasingly to awaken in men that 
faith in God as the infinite police magistrate, which our critic 
thinks the most efficacious means of keeping menright. It set up 
a standard of Christian consistency, made up of eleventh com- 
mandments without end: “Don’t go to the theatre.” “ Don’t keep 
the Sabbath less strictly than Evangelical opinion allows.” “ Don’t 
mix in general society.” “ Don’t read light literature.” “ Don’t 
engage in trifling or worldly conversation.” “Don’t play at 
cards.” “Don’t dress in the fashion,” and so on without end. Thus 
it accepted the essentially Roman Catholic distinction between 
things religious and things secular, far more heartily than the old- 
er Protestantism had ever done. And it judged church members 
far more by the way in which they spent their evenings and their 
Sundays, than by the spirit in which they did their daily work. It 
spoke of God giving men six days for themselves, and claiming 
the seventh as His own. It spoke of money given for church, or 
missionary, or benevolent purposes, as spent for God’s service. It 
did not so speak of the money a man spent in feeding, clothing 
and educating his children, or in beautifying his home. 

But it knew nothing of the robust asceticism of an earlier age. 
It did not take its adherents out of the tangle and complexity 
of a profane and unsanctified world, and simplify their life down 
to the bounds of their faith, as monasticism had done. It compro- 
mised with the world, instead of overcoming it. It allowed 
its converts to go on in a life as worldly, in its methods and its 
ends, as the unconverted were pursuing, provided they complied 
with its requirements in their leisure. What it might have effected 
for the purification of business or social life, had it been possessed of 
larger and clearer conceptions on these points, it is impossible to 
say. It never turned the zeal it awakened in that direction. But 
we think it impossible to doubt that it did effect a very great deal 
indirectly. To take but one point,—the honesty of our contract 
system, the scrupulousness with which mere verbal pledges are 
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kept in the most trying circumstances, the ation itself has more 
than once noticed. In part, no doubt, this is due to the love of 
truth which characterizes the Teutonic peoples. But, after all, it is 
a modern feature of business, characteristic of our own century, and 
due, in great part, to the religious awakening under Wesley, White- 
field and Simeon. 

The second religious revival is that which so long had its 
headquarters in the University of Oxford, but which has, more or 
less directly, affected all our Protestant churches. That it has pro- 
moted “ faith in the dogmatic part of Christianity,” no student of 
the movement would think of denying. From the very start, the 
dogmatic interest was the chief one with it. The 7Zyvacts for the 
Times were not pleas for man-millinery or church-upholstery. They 
were strenuous defences of the dogmatic principles developed by 
the early Christian Church, or elaborated by later Fathers and 
Doctors. If stress was laid upon the external usages and institu- 
tions of the Church, it was from the sense that these were the 
abiding witnesses of the presence of «God manifest in the flesh,” and 
the historical channel in which flowed the grace communicated to 
the world by hisadvent. They wakened up to the sense of a higher 
value connected with these things; they felt as though sacraments 
and ordinances still thrilled with the touch of the head of the Church 
and his divine authority. As in the case of the Evangelicals, we 
might call them antiquariansin dogma, the interest, in thiscase, being 
centred upon what preceded the Reformation. Now the Patristic 
and medizval theology has its permanent value to the Church, as 
has the theology of the Reformation. But neither of the two will 
ever disclose its value to us, so long as we are not ourselves, like 
those past ages, an age of producers. Till we do as they did, in 
thinking for our own times and going forward in the way they did, 
all that past is little better than an old junk-shop. And but very 
little progress has been effected by the churchly revival. It has 
been too much tied down by traditions. We reckon by months 
since its representatives raised their first cry for “the living voice 
of the living Church” to settle the questions of a live age. 

As to Christian morality, especially the morality of business, 
the movement has hardly more than touched the question with 
finger-tip. Indirectly, of course, it has helped to make men honest 
and true, by awakening inthem new affections, convictions, and 
hopes, which cannot but make them better men. But its zeal 
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has been so much concentrated upon the church, and so little 
upon society at large, that far less has been effected than might 
be. And, just as with our Sabbatarianism, injury has been done 
to consciences, in some instances, by the stress laid upon matters 
formal and positive, rather than vital and essential. A fantastic, 
conventional morality has been revived on Protestant ground, 
leaving the door open, as of old, for men to make up by fastings 
and tithes for neglect of the weightier matters of the law. 

The third revival is that which takes a direct interest in Chris- 
tian theology as a progressive science. If we speak of the school 
of Frederick Maurice in the Church of England, as in some sense 
its best representatives, we would by no means confine it to that 
school. It is in all the churches ; it is even in all the parties. It 
embraces High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, without belonging 
to either. It is in the Establishments; it is equally in the Free 
Churches of Europe and America. Its essential distinction from 
all other schools is this, that it believes that the religious need of 
the age is not only new religious zeal, without new light to keep it 
sweet, nor yet new and grander methods of Christian worship, but 
such a presentation of the truth of Christianity as shall give us the 
ever old in all its freshness. It does not fall down in worship before 
“the spirit of the age,” nor speak as if any doctrine were to be at 
once cashiered because it will not fit into the current notions of cur 
time. But it has equally little worship for the spirit of the past 
ages, of the fourth century or of the sixteenth. It believes that 
those ages were fruitful in their time, because the Spirit of all ages 
spoke inte men’s hearts the truth needed for their time, and was 
listened to and obeyed. And it believes that sucha Spirit is speak- 
ing to ours, leading us not away from Christianity, but to a deeper 
and truer apprehension of its truths, and making us broader and 
more liberal, not by denial of the truth believed by the church of 
the past, nor by thinking it obsolete, but by finding its complement 
in other truths just as needful to our age. Its method, therefore, 
is essentially positive, which distinguishes it from all negative lib- 
eralisms. It stands in no attitude of doubt or antagonism towards 
the doctrines which have sustained the “ conflict for existence” in 
the Church’s past history, and have authenticated themselves by 
their “ survival.” But it stands equally apart from the mere anti- 
quarianism, which maintains that God did indeed speak to the 
Fathers, and led them, but has no voice, no leading, for us. 
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The extent and number of this school it is impossible for us to 
estimate. Its very method forbids its close organization asa party. 
It believes in a light that shines into all schools, and is leading all. 
It is, therefore, little careful to draw sharp lines of distinction, or to 
wage a polemic upon those who dissent from its principles. But it 
is certainly the younger of the three. Its rise was foreshadowed 
by the teaching of Alexander Knox, the Irish layman, at whose 
feet priests and bishops gladly sat to learn theology. It found a 
still greater forerunner in the English layman Coleridge, who 
worked his way out of the humanitarian and necessitarian theology 
of Priestley into a theological position which has never ceased to 
influence English thinking. Miss Peabody’s “Reminiscences of 
Channing,” in the Unitarian .Vonthly, show us that he, a disciple 
of Coleridge, belongs essentially to the new movement. Mr. Car- 
lyle, in his Life of Sterling, and Mr. Mill, in his Autobiography, 
introduce us to the little group of Coleridgeans who gathered 
around $. T. C. in later years. Mr. Maurice, whom both mention, 
tells us that he and the others learnt still farther from certain Scotch 
teachers, whom the Kirk had cast forth from her ministry and her 
membership—from Edward Irving, John M’Leod Campbell, 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and A. J. Scott of Manchester. 
These new men supplied the elements which turned them from 
philosophy to theology, and thus laid the foundation of a wide and 
wholesome activity. But it is not within any limited group that 
we find this third revival at- work. It is the outcome of a new 
spirit, a spirit at once of earnestness and of liberality, which is 


everywhere awakening to life. 


Common people hear of it gladly ; plain, unsophisticated men and 
women, whose minds have been puzzled by other teachings, are 
awakened to a new life of thoughtfulness by it, and souls self-tor- 
mented by the contradiction of their faith and their hopes, find 
peace and rest in these convictions. It has, indeed, no panacea for 


the age, no cureall fora diseased generation. But it has faith in God. 


The great problem before this school, is simply this: ‘Can 
you be broad without losing intensity and fervor?” The English 
Latitudinarians were the successors of those Cambridge Platonists, 
who were the Broad Church thinkers of the seventeenth century. 
Benjamin Whitchcote, the Robertson of that age, shows us, in his 


writings, the two tendencies struggling, like Esau and Jacob in 
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their mother’s womb. But the worse tendency gained the mas- 
tery then, and out of that movement came a race of barren 
moralists, of Sermon on the Mount preachers, mighty on “the 
reasonableness of Christianity,” but not less eloquent than our 
critic could wish, as regards “ the future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments,” and the “ sanctions of our holy religion.” It was they who 
occupied four out of every five pulpits of the Church of England, 
when, from the feeble remnant of the old High Church party, came 
forth the Wesleys, to preach the elements of Christianity to a 
nation that seemed to have forgotten them. The morals of that 
age have been depicted for us by Thackeray, by Mrs. Oliphant, by a 
hundred other non-theological writers. All that could be done by 
the direct teaching of Christian morality, and the continual affir- 
mation of its supernatural sanctions, had been done by the Church 
and by the Puritan dissenters, but it is the confession universally 
made, that it had little or no effect on men’s lives. It was not 
specially an age of doubt or questioning. Sober and orthodox 
belief in traditional Christianity was the fashion. The men who 
threw dead cats and rotten eggs at the early Methodists, thought 
themselves very good Church of England Christians. They did not 
connect their Christianity with any indulgence in luxurious emo- 
tions. They did, after a sort, connect it with their uprightness 
as tradesmen and citizens. But commercial morality was at a far 
lower ebb than it is to-day, as one may see from Defoe’s Complete 
Tradesman, and similar works. We will not undertake to say that 
the teaching of that age coincides with our critic’s ideal. We 
know that it does not. But we do think that it coincides on some 
points very decidedly, and not in a way to strengthen his general 
position. 


Is the new Broad Church school to go the same road?  Pos- 
sibly it may lead to a school of barren moralism, as powerless 
and fruitless as that of Tillotson and Sherlock. Up to this time, 
it has been rare to find liberality and earnestness, otherwise than 
at odds with each other. Mrs. Browning's classification of the 
world as, (1) those who will tolerate nobody, because they believe 
something, (2) and those who will tolerate everybody, because they 
believe nothing, has been substantially correct. Men find nega- 
tion by far the shorter path to liberality of views. If the new 
school can carry with them the fervor, the earnestness, the positive 
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strength of conviction of the Narrow Church schools, they have a 


great future before them. But if they are to tread in the foot- 
steps of Stanley, Haweis, Jowett, Tulloch, and Service, rather than | 
those of Knox, Coleridge, and Maurice, then there is but slight 
hope forthem. If they imagine that they are called to be the antag- 
onists of High Church or of Low Church, or to set up negations 
against their negations, they will have given up the method which 
alone can make their existence, as a school, serviceable to the 
Christian world. Before them, lies the most difficult of all tasks, 
one that can be discharged only by self-denial, self-restraint, 
abounding charity, and clearness of insight. Theirs is the “siege 
perilous,’ where none but Sir Galahad may sit. 

But supposing that they escape the perils of their course, it is 
impossible to estimate the services which this school may yet ren- 
der to society. Especially by asserting and acting on the respon- 
sibility of the Church for society and for social morality, and by 
proclaiming the theological basis on which all ethics rest, they may 
bring Christian principles home to men of our time as has never 
yet been done. By their rejection of the un-Protestant distinction 
between religious and secular, by their assertion that the world 
itself, and not merely some individual souls in it, have been 
redeemed to God and to His service, by their assertion of the 
Christian character of the State, and its organ the Government, by 
their interpretation of the Old Testament as the handbook of 
national life, and by other principles equally fruitful, they have 
secured a standing place for ethical teaching far superior to any 
occupied by the other schools. We look for great things from 
them, and we claim for them a place of the,foremost importance, 
when the intellectual tendencies of the times are in question. 

We live, then, in an age of religious revival as well as of scien- 
tifical and philosophical movement. The skeptical tendencies of 
the times are not the great primary current of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Much rather are they the temporary reaction against the 
excesses, the literalism, the fantastic travesties of Christian princi- 
ples, which have too often accompanied the revival itself. In the 
thinking of the “cultivated” classes, as they are called, of the 
people whose minds are in books, that reaction holds a far larger 
space than in fact it is entitled to. It is represented by so much 
literary talent, and championed by so much eloquence, that it 
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looms up at times as if it had the whole intellectual world to itself. 
But the heyday of its triumph is already as good as gone by, and 
the chief danger of our own times is that of a counter-reaction 
towards narrowness and intolerance. So long as it had not spoken 
its last word, so long as there was some newer and bolder position 
of negation for it to assume, curiosity was piqued, and men waited 
on its utterances with the raptures of expectation. But that last 
bound has now been reached, beyond which there lies nothing 
farther. The later utterances of Clifford, Haeckel, Tyndall and 
Huxley cannot be surpassed in negation. That there is no God, 
that man is an automaton necessarily moved by natural forces, and 
by no other, that the freedom of the will is a weak delusion, and 
that the genus homo is properly no genus, but merely a species of 
the genus simia—that there is no such thing as necessary truth, for 
in other planets it may be that two and two do not make four, 
while two straight lines can enclose a space—what is there to wait 
for after this? We have had the last word of scientific materialism, 
and last words are proverbially associated with death-beds. (It is 
only a Richard Baxter who is privileged, on finding his last words 
a marketable article, to give us a second batch of them.) And of 
the motley crowd who had attended these new hierophants of nega- 
tion, no small number have begun to draw back on finding what is 
to be the end of the pilgrimage. So long as science seemed to have 
a quarrel with the theologians only, they applauded. But when 
they discovered that the moralist was to have even less quarter 
than the theologians, and that the denial of miracle led on, if not 
to the denial of human responsibility, at any rate to the rejection 
of the only intelligible reason for asserting it, they thought they 
had enough of science." We are not speaking at random, but from 
observation of a pretty large number of cases. The pendulum has 
already begun its rebound, and who can say how far it will swing 
to the other extreme ? 


As to the other chief point in our critic’s censure of our church 
life, the alienation of the working classes from the Church and from 
religion, we have something to say. He writes from a New York 
point of view, and his statements have much more truth as regards 
that city than any other. Nowhere else in America is the line 
between rich and poor so sharply drawn as there. And it is drawn 
in the churches as everywhere else. There is by far too much of 
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it elsewhere, indeed, but he is altogether mistaken in supposing 
that he will find any such extensive separation of the two classes in 
other parts of the country, or that the working classes are not a 
very large constituent element in all ourchurches. We have never 
had any reason to suppose that they were more neglectful of 
religious worship than any other class, and we have seen the inside 
of more churches in the Mississippi Valley and in the Middle 
States than our critic has probably ever looked at the outside of. 
We live in a district of this city which is close upon a large area of 
two-story houses, erected by aid of the building associations. But 
it is a region plentifully supplied with churches, and the churches 
are well attended, and by people whose very dress bespeaks their 
occupation as working people. 


Since we began to write this article, we asked an elder in one of 
those churches—a German gentleman of fine education, employed 
in the Arsenal—how many members of his church were not work- 
ing people,—were even storekeepers, or book-keepers, or the like. 
His answer was, “ There is Mr. X., and... .andthat’sall. He 
is the only one.” “ How is it with Mr. Y’s church, a square from 
your own?” “ Their richest man is Mr. M., and he is a porter in 
a dry-goods store.” “ How about Z. church, and its fifteen hun- 
dred members?” “ Well, there is a sprinkling of Mr. B.’s clerks 
and other employees among them, but all the rest are working 
people.” “ What is your whole impression of our working classes 
in relation to church going and church membership?” “So faras 
I see, and I have seen a great deal of them since I came to this 
country, they are as largely interested in the churches as any other 
class, and far more so than in Europe.” 


As we have already suggested, the representatives of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church are the most likely to make mistakes on 
this point. Their churches consist chiefly of other classes, among 


whom the workingman does not feel at home, and their approaches 


toward the working class are too often clumsy attempts at patron- 
age, which excite only resentment and result in disappointment. 
We know of some notable exceptions to this, especially in the suc- 
ess of a few of their Working Men’s Guilds, and one gentleman told 
me that, at a recent meeting of a guild, he had some fifty men in 
attendance, and on every hand were the traces of hard work. 
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In a great number of our wealthier churches, the working 
classes are well represented, and rich and poor do meet together. 
But still there is a degree of separation, which the growth of a 
truer Christian sentiment will abolish. But it does not arise so 
much from any exclusiveness on the part of the rich, as from the 
sensitiveness of those whoare not so rich, and who prefer a church 
connection where they may feel quite at home. An amusing illus- 
tration of this occured at the dedication of a fine church iri the 
southern part of the city. One of the speakers on the occasion made 
an injudicious reference to the occupants of the cheaper pews in the 
gallery. The consequence was the wholesale abandonment of those 
pews by their occupants, who at once built a large and substantial 
church for themselves, and are now, after many trials and struggles, 
a flourishing congregation. 


Our critic is not aware how much the history of a congrega- 
tion is made up of trials and struggles. His picture of luxurious 
ease and comfort may be true of exceptional cases, but it is far 
from being generally true. This generation in America is devot- 
ing a larger proportion of its income to the building of houses of 
worship, than has been done by any other generation, or in any 


other country, with the possible exception of Scotland after the 
Disruption of 1843. It excites less attention than the Scotch case 
did, because, in America, so many other buildings of all ciasses 
are going up at the same time. But this only increases the great- 
ness of the self-sacrifice, since the supply of houses of worship has 
to be provided at the same time with a supply of edifices of all 
sorts. The cost of this operation is, indeed, far greater than it 
need be; as our critic justly says, we need fewer but larger 
churches,—Protestant cathedrals in fact. The Catholic Church 
does manage the matter better. And then a great multitude of 
the structures erected for Protestant churches, though not so 
monotonously ugly as the Jesuit architecture which is preferred 
by our Roman Catholic brethren, are yet so ugly that they will 
have to be torn down or at least remodelled, as soon as a taste for 
good architecture is widely diffused. But there are cases where 
an acquaintance with the inner history of such an edifice, with the 
story of self-denial and large sacrifices made for it, of the long 
struggle and of the hoping against hope, in the years which fol- 
lowed its completion, would redeem its ugliness from reproach, and 
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make one stand to look at it with an interest which few cathedrals 
could inspire. And it must be added that, in very many cases, the 
poorer churches—at least in this city—-have had generous help 
from the richer; and many a merchant may well feel, as he sits in 
his cushioned pew, that he has not forgotten his brethren, whose 
seats are not sc comfortable, nor their music so fine. 

But our hope for the future of the Christian churches in this 
country and elsewhere, is not in the virtues of their members. The 
Christian theory of the Christian church is not that it was founded 
by Jesus Christ, who left it his example and his teaching, and 
then withdrew from it to some distant region of space. Luke 
speaks of his own gospel as the record of what “ Jesus degan to 
do and to teach,” implying that the later history of the Church 
is the story of what he went on to do and to teach. That is the 
Church’s theory of her own existence. She looks to the abiding 
presence of her founder, to turn every Winter into Spring, and 
unceasingly quicken her to new fruitfulness. “We tell our Lord 
God,” says Luther, “that if He will have His Church, He must 
uphold her, for we cannot uphold her; and if we once could 
do so, then we should become the proudest asses there are under 
heaven.” RosBErT E.iis THompson. 





IS OUR SOLAR SYSTEM A PART OF A VORTEX RING? 


NE of the latest theories in reference to the atoms of which all 
matter is supposed to be composed, is that they are vortex 


rings; by which expression is meant whirling masses, similar to the 
rings of smoke which are on calm days sometimes seen ascending 
from the smoke pipes of steam engines. 

These rings possess elasticity and a remarkable power of retain- 
ing their form, even in spite of collisions and other disintegrating 
forces ; and the hypothesis has been adopted as a substitute for the 
old theory of atoms, according to which these smallest constitu- 
ents of matter were supposed to be motionless or nearly so, per- 
fectly homogeneous and absolutely indivisible. 
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The vortex ring, on the other hand, although it acts as a whole, 
and is never divided, is nevertheless composed of still more minute 
particles, and, as its very existence depends on rapid motion, it isa 
sort of atom by which many of the phenomena of heat, light and 
electricity can be explained, and to which few or none of the ob- 
jections can be made which bear heavily against the theory of solid 
and indivisible atoms. 

Now there is an analogy in shape between these vortex rings 
and the system of suns of which our own sunisa member. This 
system is in the shape, or nearly so, of an enormous vortex ring, 
the outside edge of which is formed by the milky way, and along 
the inner ring of which our own sun is situated. 

The difference in size is the only difficulty which any one can 
have in recognizing the similarity of shape; and as all finite matter 
is equal when compared with infinity, that of course is no objection 
at all. 

Having granted ‘this, and broken through the bonds which 
chain our imaginations to the comparison only of things which 
are nearly of the same size, we shall find no difficulty in supposing 
that our system of suns is itself only an atom; which, together 
with other neighboring systems, makes up in some giant world a 
particle which may even now be lying on the stand of some giant’s 
microscope for investigation: and if we go to the other extreme, 
we may suppose that the atom of our earthly matter,— that atom 
which has been go much speculated about, from the time of the an- 
cient Greeks until now, and yet has never been seen by even the 
most powerful microscope,— we may suppose, I say, that this atom 
is itself a system of suns; ina small planet of one of the smaller 
solar systems of which, there may be a crowding and fighting as 
great and as fierce, as useless and as meaningless as that which we 
see on our own earth, in the ravenous animalcule ina drop of wa- 
ter, or on the plains of Bulgaria. 


W. L. WELLS. 





THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


DE QUINCEY’S LIFE AND WRITINGS: 

HE desire to understand other men, which never rises in the 
T unlettered, beyond knowing and seeking to know the doings 
of their neighbors, widens in the minds of the cultivated into a de- 
sire for biographical details. History, since the days of Macaulay, 
Motley and Froude, is no longer only a list of creeds, dates, par- 
liamentsand battles; with these, they have given us men and women. 
story of Elizabeth ; 
Dickens’ brewing a famous punch at Gadshill; Scott’s unavailing 


’ 


Thackeray’s tears on reading “his little girl’s’ 


resistance to the fiat of his gardiner; Charles Lamb, with his insane 
sister at his side, writing that “her rambling chat is better to me 
than the sense and sanity of the world:’—these and such minor 
details as these, let us into the smaller and more ordinary tempers 
which we, too, share with our greaterbrethren. A manwho dearly 
loves his books, if he be not a dull pedant, loves them far better 
for knowing the lives of the men who wrote them: then they 
speak to him, not in printed words alone. 

The world-side of men’s lives we find easily, but their truer 
characteristics are of the family, and Mr. Page has given in this 
work a most interesting memorial, not so much of De Quincey 
and his works, as of the man with his friends, and as the patient 
playfellow of his children, the sole tutor of his sons, the loving and 
close companion of his three daughters, one of whom writes of the 
“unfailing gentleness of his temper, and tender attention to the 
feeblest of girlish thoughts and interests, the unconscious way, to 
both of us, in which he turned these into high meanings, without 
over-shooting the power of the child, was one of those wonderful 
and gracious gifts, like his power of conversation, which it was as 
impossible to catch and bottle for future use, as it would have been 
to have bottled the sunshine of those days.” 

His dreaming power was constitutional, and he nowhere attri- 
butes its possession to the use of opium. At two years of age, he 
felt the pathos of the re-appearance of the crocus, he had a dread- 
ful dream about his nurse; and at six years old, he stole into the 


room where his sister Elizabeth lay dead, and, watching alone by 


1 Thomas De Quincey: His life and writings, with unpublished Correspondence. 
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her, he fell into a trance, which ever after haunted his dreams, and 
which led him, in the litany prayer for “all sick persons and young 
children,” to look through the church window into the billowy 
clouds, for the faces of angel children like his lost sister. In his 
old age, he had still in him much of the child who wept bitter 
tears over the works of Lord Monboddo, which were to him the 
revelation of Apedom. “How much it would have astonished 
Lord Monboddo, to find himself made answerable—virtually made 
answerable, by the evidence of secret tears—for the misery of an 
unknown child in Lancashire; yet, night and day, these silent me- 
morials of suffering were accusing him as the founder of a wound 
that could not be healed.” 

When he was thirteen, a master of the Bath grammar school 
said, in pointing him outtoastranger: “That boy could harangue 
an Athenian mob better than you or I could address an English 
one.” At this school he received a blow on the head which greatly 
disordered his health and necessitated his removal. After many 
changes in home teaching, he came to the unfortunate experience 
of the Manchester grammar school, from which his early miseries 
date. It is a sad story to read his letter to his mother, begging for 
release from the “ sickening oppression” and stagnation of a school 
where he consciously outstripped the master, and the mismanage- 
ment of which murdered health. His mother had his strongest ai- 





tachment, and seems to have been a woman of unusual cultivation 
and elevation of character, guided by a very narrow religious sense 
of right and wrong. She would not remove him, and he tells how 
having resolved to escape, he passed with tears from one room to 
another, and made a silent farewell to the master by bowing in 
passing him. “ He is old and infirm, and in this world I shall not 
see him again: I could not reverence him intellectually ; but he 
had been kind to me, and I grieved at the thought of the mortifi- 
cation | should inflict upon him.”” The following extract gives a 
boyish picture of the school: ‘“ When first I entered, I remember 
that we read Sophocles; and it was a constant matter of triumph 
to us, the learned triumvirate of the first form, to see our “ Archi- 
didasculus,’ (as he loved to be called,) conning our regular lesson 
before we went up, and laying a regular train, with lexicon and 
grammar, for blowing up and blasting (as it were) any difficulties 
he found in the choruses; whilst we never condescended to open 
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our books until the moment of going up, and were generally em- 
ployed in writing epigrams, upon his wig or some such important 
matter.” This was at sixteen, when he was placed under this 
amiable pedant, he being, in the opinion of his teacher, already 
prepared for the University, where one of the examiners afterwards 
pronounced him the cleverest man he had everseen. In 1803, he 
entered at Oxford, but the fire of his earlier years was gone, and, 
with it, all ambition for college distinctions. His extreme sensi- 
tiveness is seen in the mark left upon him by the struggles of his 
runaway wandering in Wales, after he left the Manchester school, 
and his subsequent privations in London, so that he could never 
hear the word “ guardian” without the fiery thrilling of the nerves, 
remembering the wretchedness of his youth, which he attributed 
to the want of sympathy in the guardian who would not under- 
stand, as much as to his own childish folly that would not wait. 
There are those whom early trials nerve against the troubles of 
later life; and there are those who, because of them, enter life halt 
and maimed-—De Quincy wasofthese. We cannot, in his latest life, 
separate the man from his physical and mental boyish suffering. 


Mr. Page applies to himself what he saysof Lamb: « The sen- 
sibility of his organization was so exquisite that effects which travel 
by separate stages with most other men, in him fled along the nerves 
with the velocity of light.’”” Vagabond was the genius of the man, 
and they who look for finished works, will find in his delightful 
pages nothing fully done; and of this he wasconscious. Thisarose 
partly from temperament, and more, to speak through himself, from 
the “mind affected by my morbid condition. hrough that ruin, 
and by help of that ruin, I looked into and read the latter states of 
Coleridge. His chaos I comprehended by the darkness of my own, 
and both were the work of laudanum. It is as if ivory carvings 
and elaborate fretwork and fair enameling should be found with 
worms and ashes, among coffins and the wrecks of some forgotten 
life or some abolished nature.” Again, of his state of mind, he 
says: “It is not horror, it is not fear: all these are swallowed up 
in misery.” His safety-valve lay in his furious love of nonsense, in 
which he says no man except Prof. Wilson ever surpassed him. 
His eccentricities are part of himself. Dirty money he could not 
endure, and he always pressed out the rumpled Scotch bank-notes, 


and polished the shillings before spending them. In his lodgings, 
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he covered the bed, tables, chairs, sofas, bath tubs and floors with 
his papers, till but a footway remained. Then he locked the doors 
of his “‘snowed-up” quarters, and hired another, until at one time 
he was paying rent for four. 

We quote again from his daughter (p. 361, I.): “His dress, un- 
fortunately, he neither cared for himself, nor would he let others 
care for it. I say unfortunately, because this carelesness gave rise, 
among punctilious people, unaccustomed to eccentric habits, to an 
impression of poverty for which there was no foundation. It might 
be that a thought occurred to him, in the midst of some of his ir- 
regular processes of dressing or undressing, (I should say, some 
thought generally did strike him at that time,) and he would stop, 
with his coat just taken off or not put on, without stockings at all, 
or with one off and the other on, and, becoming lost in what grew 
out of this thought, he would work on for hours, hardly ever notic- 
ing the coffee, which was his chief support at such times. In the 
midst of this absorbing work, would arrive visitors, of whom there 
were many, probably from such a distance that they could not be 
turned back without sight of the object of their long pilgrimage; 
upon which my father, with the unaffected courtesy which was one of 
the great charms of his character, would appear at once, rather than 
keep them waiting while he put on the other stocking, or whatever 





might be wanting, or, which was just as likely, in the wrong place, 
giving rise to awed impressions of poverty with some; while those 
who could withdraw their unaccustomed eyes from the nakedness 
of the land, as expounded by his feet, might have seen, in his sur- 
roundings such signs of scrupulous neatness, sufficient comfort, and 
refinement, as must have reassured them in this point.” 

Professor Masson advises us of the way to secure him for an even- 
ing. ‘Nothing was easier, if you knew the way. To invite him by 
note or personally, was of no use. He would promise—promise 
most punctually, and, if he saw you doubted, reassured you with a 
dissertation on the beauty of punctuality ; but when the time came, 
and you were all met, a hundred to one you were without your 
De Quincey. But send a cab for him, and some one in it to fetch 
him, and he came meekly, unresistingly, as if it were his doom, 
and he conceived it appointed that, in case of resistance, he should 
be carried out by the nape of the neck. It-was no compliment to 
you. Anybody might have taken possession of him, unless, by in- 
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advertence, time had been given him to escape by the back-win- 
dow, under the pretext of dressing. So if you knew the way, you 
had your De Quincey. And was it not a treat? Hour after hour 
was the stream, the sweet and subtle eddying on of the silver talk.” 

It is resented, by his biographer, that Hawthorne, in speaking of 
the appreciation shown for De Quincey in America, adds: “No 
Englishman cares a fig for him.” And yet Hawthorne’s assertion 
is borne out by the fact that it was left to American publishers to 
first collect his works, and by the stranger fact that so comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive a work as M. Taine’s English Literature has 
not a word for the dreamer of great dreams. His curious life has 
a charm through the Cov/fvssions, which is not lessened by the later 
developments of medical science which unveil the tortures he never 
detailed, and show that the unerring instinct of nature drove him to 
the only cure for his terrible malady, vas/rodynia, and removed him 
from the class of mere opium-eaters. That he gave up the excess- 
ive use of opium at sixty-one, fourteen years before his death, is not 
so generally known. 

A medical view of the case is given in this work, written by 
Surgeon-Major W. C. B. Eatwell, whose East India experience 
brought before him many similar cases among the rice-eating peo- 
ple of Bengal. 

On the money troubles of his life, Mr. Page throws a new light 
through his absolute imbecility in the matter of pounds and shillings, 
but which never led him to fail in a most scrupulous and nervous 
regard for his indebtedness to others. Asa conversationalist he 
had great power, with a rare consideration for his listener; and from 
the following extract he seems to have suffered and learned from 
Coleridge, whose talk he thought fatal to social intercourse : 

“Was it reasonable to have assembled six, ten, or a dozen people 
for the purpose of hearing a prelection? Would not the time have 
been turned to more account, even as regarded the very object 
which they had substituted for socza/ pleasure, in studying one of 
Coleridge’s printed works, since ##cere the words were stationary 
and not flying 


< 


*, so that notes might be taken down, and questions 
proposed, by way of letter, on any impenetrable difficulties; whereas, 
a stream of oral teaching, which ran like the stream of destiny, was 
impassive to all attempts at interruption.’”’ He entered intothe impa- 
tience of Madame de Staél to whom Coleridge was “ de Monologue.” 
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EGYPT AS IT IS.! 


OW that we have had Wallace’s Russia and Baker’s Turkey, 
N and a whole library of lesser books, Egypt was too tempting 
a subject to be let alone by the book makers, and Mr. McCoan 
belongs to that dreary class. Not that his book is without merit 
and matter,—it has both, to a large extent, but it has an under- 
lying stratum of padding, and an evident look of being made to 
sell, that interfere painfully with the reader’s comfort. 

This isthe more to be regretted, because Egypt and the progress 
of the last few years, may well be studied, not only for their import- 
ance and significance in the past, but for their possible and almost 
certain weight in the final solution of the Eastern problem. What- 
ever may become of Russia and Turkey, it is clear that the issue of 
that struggle will be to relieve Egypt very largely of its vassalage 
to the Sultan, that the nominal submission of the Khedive will soon 
diminish to a vanishing point, and that England will hereafter be 
the strong ally and mastering power and influence in the country 
which plays so great a part in its Indian questions. The real in- 
terest of Egypt is, of course, primarily in its past, in the wonderful 
history of centuries, as revealed in the ruins that cover the banks 
of the Nile, and then comes the merely picturesque charm of the 
perpetual beauty of the country, of climate and people, of cosmo- 
politan Cairo, and the unchanged villages, and with these the trav- 
eller is easily content. But Mr. McCoan dismisses all this ina few 
words, to take up the dry, hard facts of the enormous growth of 
industry, agriculture, manufacturing, and other elements of modern 
progress, showing how the Khedive has made great efforts to bring 
the country up to his standard. To review Mr. McCoan’s account 
is very much like summarizing a table of statistics. Undoubtedly, 
it has its uses; but the very fact that his book has the merit of 
condensing all the available information on the several subjects, 
leaves the reviewer little else to do, other than to emphasize the 
leading statements. In doing this, it is to be borne in mind that 
Mr. McCoan’s book is an almost unbroken stream of praise, run- 
ning smoothly over everything Egyptian,—and this suggests a na- 


‘By J. C. McCoan, with a Map taken from the most recent Survey. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1877, pp. 417. 
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tural curiosity as to Mr. McCoan’s antecedents. It is not a little 
noteworthy, that we have no statement of Mr. McCoan’s motives 
in this laborious task of authorship, yet it hardly seems likely that 
it was a pure and disinterested desire to enlarge the world’s stock 
of knowledge, and then there are certain views on the settlement 
of the great problem in Egypt of to-day, its finances, that look as 
if Mr. McCoan would like some Englishmen to be adopted as the 
financial nursing mothers of the Khedive. Everything is lovely in 
his great country, but still, if he would only select some especial 
plans, instead of those now on trial, everybody would be paid, 
debtor and creditors would be rich, and all the rest made easy. 


The elaborate machinery devised by the Khedive and his varied 
staff of officers, representing all creeds and nationalities, for local 
administration, for education, both of the most primary kind and 
for the highest subjects of science, for the army, and, above all, for 
the finances, are set forth at great length, but the picture lacks life. 
How far does all this represent any real vitality and activity, and 
how much of it is merely paper work, and how little of it actually 
influences the country and the people ? Certainly the test of the 
actual prosperity of Egypt, was the money question, and, in spite 
of English and French financiers, and even with the generous in- 
terposition of Great Britain, in its purchase of the Khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal, the fact remains that the future of Egypt is a very 
dark and doubtful one for its creditors. The enormous extension 
of its industries, cotton, sugar, railways, towns, gave the country 
the appearance of wealth and prosperity; but, once touched with 
the wand of truth, the picture changed, and now the traveller sees 
idle factories, unoccupied houses, unfinished public works, and de- 
serted opera houses. The grand schemes of university, museum, 
schools, are still alive on paper, but the savants drawn from the 
ends of the earth, like the military officers, of whose force the 
United States supplied a large proportion, alike from the Union and 
the Confederate armies, are either starving in Cairo on half pay, or 
have more prudently gone home to more practical pursuits. As 
long as money flowed into the Egyptian treasury, from all the 
surplus stocks of France, England and Germany, so long was it 
freely spent in forwarding all the grand projects which the Khedive 
adopted at the suggestion of his large force of volunteers in the 
cause of Egyptian reform; but now most of them have gone, leay- 
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ing their master to face his prodigious debt, and to select from the 
numerous projects for regulating it, the one that seems most likely 
to carry out his anxious hope of paying his way into better times. 
Of any substantial advance in the actual condition of the bulk of 
the population, of any real change from the hardships and suffer- 
ings which, for long centuries, have been the lot of the dwellers on 
the Nile, of any honest desire to develop the personal independence 
of his multifarious subjects in the Khedive’s wide domains, we find 
little evidence, either in Mr. McCoan’s book, or in any other. What 
Lesseps did with the Suez Canal, was done for the countries con- 
cerned in the carrying trade and interests between the east and the 
west, and little of the advantage claimed for Egypt has been real- 
ized by the people. What Baker and Gordon did in their great 
raids into the outlying regions, was for the glory of the Khedive 
and their own, but, thus far, this sort of annexation has done little, 
either for the mother country, or for the newly gained provinces. 

The judicial reforms now on trial in Egypt, may be a matter of 
convenience to the foreign population, but, thus far, noman has ven- 
tured to say that the people themselves are one whit better for the 
conglomerate bench of foreign judges that now sit in Cairo. In 
strong contrast to all the praise that has for years been poured out 
on the subject of Egyptian progress, is the salient fact that the latest 
advices from American travellers, intending to spend the winter on 
the Nile, report that, owing to the withdrawal of troops from Egypt 
for the Sultan’s service, it has become unsafe to go beyond the great 
cities. If this is the test of the real advance of Egypt in civilization 
and of progress, it can hardly be said that the experiment has 
really proved successful. The lavish waste of wealth that brought 
together all the latest appliances for expenditure, has now ceased, 
only to show thaf both capital and income have gone, leaving be- 
hind them an unenviable load of debt, with little prospect of help 
from any internal resources, and with small hope of assistance from 
any foreign power, unless England should take advantage of the 
existing state of affairs, and become absolute master of Egypt, 
holding it in its grasp,as a means of securing rapid communication 
with India, and maintaining the Khedive, just as it does its Indian 
princes, in a purely nominal position. 
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Biococy. With Preludes on Current Events, by Joseph Cook. 
With Three Colored Plates, after Beale and Frey. Pp. xii. 325. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

One of the sources of mistake as to the strength of a case, is 
the want of skill in its advocates. History is full of instances in 
which great principles were, for a time, utterly discredited to popu- 
lar thinking, because of the blunders made by those who were re- 
garded as their authorized exponents. Sometimes a new drift of 
thought secures on its side a vast preponderance of literary talent 
and eloquence; at others, such a tendency happens to be associa- 
ted in the popular thinking with some extravagance or absurdity, 
which makes it not respectable or proper to take its side. The 
history of Christianity is full of illustrations of this truth; no other 
system of thought owes so many grudges, and so few thanks to its 
champions. Had it not evinced so many adaptations to the human 
mind, it must have been destroyed by the blunders of its self- 
chosen representatives. 

For instance, in the current conflict between “ science” and “ relig- 
ion,’ —though it may be doubted whether either science or religion 
have much space in it—beyond half a score judicious thinkers, you 
find nothing but a chaos of muddle-headed goodness of heart en- 
listed on the theological side. And we have often thought what 
a thinker of the first order, and with great command of literary 
expression, might make of the orthodox side of the case. 

In Mr. Cook, orthodoxy has got what approximates to our ideal, 
but by no means comes up to it. He is a man of very great popu- 
lar gifts and wide studies, else he would not hold the audiences he 
does at the Hub. His addresses have well been called prose 
poems. Nothing could seem less poetical to the eye, than his 
numbered paragraphs. They look like a series of theses set up for 
the defiance of all comers. But ear and sense alike are captivated 


as we read, and we are forced to recognize a master of English 


prose, only second to writers of the very highest vigor, such as 
De Quincey and Swinburne. 


As regards thé matter of his addresses, Mr. Cook is more open 
to criticism, as may be seen by the volley of it which the present 
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work has excited, even from orthodox critics. He has accu- 
mulated a vast body of scientific knowledge, without becoming a 
scientific man. He has entered this domain chiefly as a critic, with 
a view to finding the weak places in the armor of his scientific an- 
tagonists. And,asa matter of course, this wrong method, in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts at fair dealing, has at times led him 
into mistakes. He has not caught the perspective in which things 
stand to the minds of scientific men. He has spoken of some un- 
happy assertions, or hasty concessions of individuals, as if they 
commanded the consensus of the scientific world, when in fact 
they were but private opinions. 

Another fault of this method is that it leads Mr. Cook at times 
to seem, at least, to rest his whole case upon single points, which, 
however strong they seem in the light of his rhetoric, are open to 
discussion. In view of the purpose he has in view, this method 
must be exceedingly dangerous ; for more people have been led into 
doubt by finding that the arguments on the other side will not 
stand the stress put upon them, than by any other discovery. 

But after making all allowance for the weak points of these ad- 
dresses, we must pronounce them among the ablest contributions 
to the theological literature of the controversy. There are single 
sentences in the book which will furnish war-cries for the contest, 
and are nu‘ without value, simply as reducing the issue between 
the two contending parties to the very finest point. Such is that 
in the lecture “ Ulrici on the Spiritual Body :” 

Only when involution ts equal to evolution in the connection between 
cause and cffect, ts the cause adequate to produce the effect. 

Those who have heard Mr. Cook, will need no recommendation 
to read him. To those who have not, we can commend his book 
as one of vigorous, clear statement, and free from the offensive pe- 
culiarities and technicalities which make most works of its class a 
achushtan to the general reader. 


ECHOEs FROM Mist-Lanp, or the Nibelungenlied revealed to Lovers 
of Romance and Chivalry, by Auber Forestier. Pp. Liv. 218, 
12mo. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

We have no good metrical version of the Nibelungenlied, and 
we are not likely to have any. In the days of its first freshness to 
English readers, when Carlyle and other essayists brought it to 
notice, and even earlier, such versions were attempted, but they did 
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not catch the public ear. More recently, William Morris, in his 
Sigurd the Volsung, has given us the old cycle of Niblung Sagas 
in a beautiful English dress. But, like Dr. Jordan in Germany, he 
has not taken the Zed as his sole or chief authority; he has taken 
the far wilder and more poetical version of the tale as given in the 
Eddas, and has used the Lied chiefly to fill up the vacant places of 
the older story. And besides this, he has paid close attention to 
the mythological significance of the tale. He never loses sight of 
the fact that the hero is not merely the Norse “King,” but also 
the sun who first weds one of the clouds (zzd/ung), and is then slain 
by her brethren. 

Auber Forestier has not attempted anything so ambitious as this, 
but has given us the story, as recast by the author of the Wzdel- 
ungenlicd, in simple, but generally poetical English prose, with an 
introduction, which points out the mythological significance of 
the tale, and its conneetion with the Edda, and even with the 
Aryan mythologies of Asia. The book has many points of interest 
for the English reader, which even Mr. Morris’s tale has not. The 
character of Hagen especially, and the exceeding pathos of the 
death of the Niblungers in the last part, is peculiar to the Lzed, and 
has not been taken up by Mr. Morris. We think the English of 
this prose version, might well have been less modern; might, indeed, 
have been that of the Mort d’ Arthur, without being inappropriate 
to the tale. But the book, while not, as it stands, a work of art, is 
both useful and interesting as the best accessible yersion of the 
German form of this great cycle of Sagas. We have tested it on 
several young readers, and have found it well suited to its purpose. 
We welcome it as one of the series of works—six of them from 
the same publishing house—which show a reawakening of interest 
inthe mythology, the Sagas and the literature, of our Norse and Ger- 
man forefathers. What Dasent, Morris and their compeers in Eng- 
land have done and are doing to this end in England, Prof. Ander- 
son, Peterson and Boyeson are bidding fair to accomplish for our 
own country. . 

We have been struck with the fact that the theory of the origin 
of our fairy tales, published in this Monthly seven years ago, meets 
full confirmation in these old Sagas. Neither Mr. Morris, nor any 
of those who have discussed them, have, so far as we know, pointed 
out the identity of the dwarfs with the Uigrian aborigines, and the evi- 
dence that they anticipated the Norse race in the skill to treat metals. 
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Monpay CuaAts. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve, with an introductory 
Essay on his Life and Writings. By William Matthews, LL.D. 











This is one of the most interesting books of this season, or of any 
season, to all lovers of good, sound literature,—to all admirers of 
the true, the beautiful, the good. Sainte-Beuve is the finest crit- 
ical genius France has ever produced, and one of the finest the 
world hasever seen, His Causeries du Lundi are amongst the finest 
biographical essays in existence; combinations of portraiture and 
critical analysis which bespeak consummate workmanship and 
skill of the highest order. 


























Professor Matthews has been remarkably happy in the selections 
which he has embodied in this volume. The first essay in the 
volume, after the introductory one on the life and genius, char- 
acter and writings of Sainte-Beuve, by the translator, is that on 
Louis XIV of France, the famous monarch who encouraged com- 
merce, manufactures, and the arts; patronized liberally literature 
and merit; was intolerant and dogmatic; who, prompted by his 
inordinate zeal for the Catholic cause, revoked the edict of Nantes; 
who represented the majesty and power of France with dignity and 
grace, who—though not a great statesman or a successful general, 
though his internal government was bad and his later reign dimmed 
with disasters—was consummate in the art of king-craft, and suc- 
cessfully palmed himself off on his subjects and the world, for a 
great man and mighty monarch—“a being above humanity,” who 
was said by his proud and avaricious, handsome and affable minis- 
ter, Mazarin, to possess the materials for four kings and one honest 
man,—and whose good fortune it was to reign during the Eliza- 
bethan era of French literature. Then follows the immortal tri- 
umvirate of eloquent French prelates which flourished during 
Louis’ reign: the affable, congenial, philosophical, tolerant Féne- 
lon; the library-reared, eight-years-old-tonsured, austere, intoler- 
ant Bossuet, and the modest, consistent, pathetic, eloquent-eyed 
Massillon. 
















































































Succeeding these immortal three is Pascal, the great philosopher, 
mathematician and Christian apologist, whose earnestness, sincerity 
and devotion we admire and extol, but whose dogmatism, bigotry 
and self-torture we deprecate and despise. Him follows the Gene- 
vese philosopher; founder of the vanity sect; reformer of the 
French idiom ; friend of the oppressed ; lover of men (and particu- 
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larly of women), and benefactor of the world. Next, we are feasted 
with an elegant portrait of Madame Geoffrin, the most remarkable 
Parisian woman of the eighteenth century ; the pupil of Madame de 
Tencin, the friend of Fontenelle, the admirer of Hume, an in- 
veterate scold, who reprimanded not so much for the purpose of 
correcting others as to gratify herself; who distributed gifts pro- 
fusely to rich and poor, not to make people grateful or happy, but 
for self-satisfaction ; who has been said by Walpole, the admirer of 
Madame du Deffand, to be an epitome of an empire subsisting by 
rewards and punishments. Madame Geoffrin formed the best sa/on, 
in all respects, probably, that Paris has ever seen. In speaking of 
it, Sainte-Beuve not only gives his idea of a sa/on, but introduces 
you to a multitude of sa/ovs, And now the delicate-souled; hu- 
morous-minded M. Jaubert, the admirer of Madame de Beaumont, 
the’ Charles Lamb of France is introduced. M. Guizot, of the 
illustrious triumvirate of Sorbonne professors ; the renowned author 
of the History of Civilization ; energetic politician; eminent phil- 
osopher; maryellous orator of “ deceitful powers,’’—is praised as he 
deserves, and, in a measure, controverted as he should be but never 
has been, if we except the timid strictures of Daunon. After a 
short notice of Galiani, the “little abbe’’’ of Mount Vesuvius, the 
four-and-a-half feet Sibyl of Apollo, the Charles Lamb of Italy, in 
stature and facetiousness,—Frederic the Great—the many-sided 
Prussian monarch—is introduced, lauded with judiciousness, criti- 
cised with justice and judged with candor. 

The translator has done his work very well; so well, indeed, that 
we earnestly desire that he give us another similar selection from 
the thirtecn volumes of the Causcrics du Lundi, in the near future. 
That the force and beauty of the original are in a measure marred— 
that some of the many graces of language and elegancies of style are 
lost 


avoided. Yet, on the whole, the work is a very meritorious execu- 





cannot be doubted. These are things which cannot be 


tion. The introductory essay is full and judicious, critical and 
just, but it possesses a fault not hitherto met with in Prof. Matthews’ 
writings—it is pedantic. There is a superabundance of translatable 
French in it. It would be more elegant, less affected, and more 
satisfactory, if these passages and phrases were in English. 


J. M.K 
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